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LETTER I. 


DEAR SIR, 


war is the neareſt wiſh of my heart, you will not 
doubt the cd of my prayer. 


4 . 


But the iſſue of this dreadful conteſt cannot be 


a matter of indifference to any one, who is anxious 


for the public welfare; and who has been accuſ- 
tomed to reflect upon ſubjects of importance, as 
they have ariſen to his view. 


A peace that would retain the ſeeds of future 
contentions, and elevate a ſingle ſtate to a height 
of power that would prove formidable to Europe, 
muſt undoubtedly be conſidered as much more 
dangerous i in itſelf than the continuation of hoſ- 
tilities; but, notwithſtanding this convincing 
truth, we are daily in the habit of hearing ſenti- 

YG 3 
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I Believe that you will give me credit for the 

ardent zeal, by which I profeſs myſelf to be actu- 
ated for the happineſs of mankind ; and that when 
I aſſert, that a ſpeedy concluſion. of the preſent 
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ments expreſſive of that deſire; and theſe are en- 
tertained even by. men, by no means devoid of 
judgment in other matters of importance. 


Theſe ſuggeſtions muſt, therefore, be aſcribed 
to the want of due reflection upon this ſubject, or 
proceed from the exceſſive benevolence of a feel- 
ing mind, or the want of a ſufficient knowledge of 
the hiſtory of ſtates and countries. Such perſons 
have a very confined view of the political horizon. 


It is a juſt obſervation that the greater part of 
the unthinking are apt to fix their eyes upon the 
preſent ſtate of France, without ony reference to 
the paſt, or anxiety for the future. All publica- 
tions ſo limited in their views, conveying ideas 
ſo contracted in their nature, you have, with great 
propriety, conſidered as partial and uncandid, de- 
fective in principle, and devoid of argument ; 


| becauſe they give a partial repreſentation of the 


ſituation of affairs; of that only on one ſide. | 


© You have expreſſed a defire to be made ac- 
quainted with my thoughts on the actual ſituation 
of affairs, and what I may ſuppoſe to be the future 
expectations of the ſeveral ſtates of Europe from a 
peace concluded with France. If you expect to 
find my obſervation totally devoid of error, you 
expect too mach. But I will venture to aſſure 
you, that my aſſertions ſhall be founded on proofs ; ; 
and Oe caſual miſtakes may inadvertently ap- 
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pear, I am ſatisfied that theſe will not, in n the leaſt, 
undermine the principles upon which my opinions 
are founded, I will, then, as much. as poſſible, 
endeavour to ſhun extremes, particularly ſuch as 
many political writers have run into, for want 
cither of candor or conſideration. 


Suppoſe yourſelf 3 in the centre of civi- 
lized Europe, and fix your eyes not only on 
France, England, Holland, and Germany, but 
take in a view of the whole circle, by which cheſe 
ſtates are incloſed, —all ſo cloſely connected by 
agriculture and commerce ; and, at the ſame time, 
call to mind the ſeveral principal epochs which 
have diſtinguiſhed each of them. After this pre- 
parative ſtate of mind it is that you can, with any 
degree of impartiality, anſwer the following 
queſtion: | e 

How ſtands now the equilibrium, f. e. the 
balance of Europe, as it regards the ſafety of its 
different ſtares, and the future welfare of 4 its re- 
ſpective nne vhs 


France had 3 from the period of the 

union of its provinces, ſometime previous to the 
reign of Francis the Firſt, during, and immedi- 
ately ſubſequent to his reign, a conſiderable pre- 
ponderance, in the balance of Europe. Even at 
that time we have ſeen, that the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, notwithſtanding his vaſt polleſſions, 
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had net the internal ſtrength to execute a powerful 
ſtroke againſt France, ſo diſproportionably leſs; 
nor even the ability to make an obſtinate re- 
fiſtance. And whence aroſe this impotence? 
From the phyſical advantages derived from the 
preference of its ſituation, and the inconteſtible 
will of its Monarch. Nature has been profuſe in 
her favours towards France. The country 1s large 
and fertile; it is encompaſſed by two ſeas, and is 
cut thro! gh by ſeveral conſiderable rivers, and 
large canals ; it is ſituate in the beſt climate; in- 
habited by a numerous * body of active, ſpirited, 
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[ T ® The population of Europe is conſidered to be as Gllows: : 
| | Portugal — — 2} millions 
Franeere— — bo de the n 


_ — Men 


Great ritain — | 
r 4 | 
Holland and the Netherlands 5 EE 
Switzerland — — 1; Ee 
«Italy bro n ene” RN of | | 
| Denmark and Norway  , 12 2 [4 
| Sweden, — — 7 N 
| ©  Ruffiain Europe — 24 
Livonia and Courland _ 
— — — 51 
Hungary, Auſtrian .— ' 3 
WEE Turkiſh nk 
| Europran Turkey — 8 \ BR 
3 Serman — 24 
1 36 ies 7 


"Tt 8 of France, before the revolution, was 23 mil- 
lions, of wich 2 millions, at , have been loſt by emigration, 


maſſacres 


' 
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ts 1 
and courageous men, of the ſame language, man- 


ners, and cuſtoms. All its provinces are popu- 
lous, and Jajned rOgrener.. in one circle. 


Nose N the BN TA Ek extent of the 
dominions of Charles the Fifth, their ſuperiority 
in point of riches and produce, they did not aug- 
ment his power; they were ſeparated, and dif. 
perſed on both parts of the globe, inhabited by 
different nations, not allied by a ſimilarity of lan- 
guage, manners, or cuſtoms. But the inhabitants 
of France were like ſo many rays concentrating in 
one point of a circle; they had but one will,—-the 
will of their ruler, who held them hy a ſtricter 
bond than a monarchical government; and who, 
by the full and immediate ſupport of the whole 
country thus circularly fituated, was enabled to 
inſure the ſucceſs of his enterprize: whereas 
Charles the Fifth had to encounter difficulties 
formidable in the very outſet ; the diſtance of has 


maſſacres and war. To the remaining 23 millions are now to be 
added: the inhabitants of the different countries annexed to 
France, —A part of Holland; the Auſtrian Netherlands ; the Pruſſian 
States on the left bank of the Rhine ; the Republics of Cologne and 
Air La Chepell:; the principalities of Liege, Stavelat, and Mak 
medy; the part of Germany on the left bank of the Rbias the 
Principality of Mora co; the counties Nizza, Auignon, and Venalſer: 
the iſlands of Corfica and Malta; the Yenetian iſlands; ; Cerigo, 
Zante, Zephalonia, Maura, Paxo, Corfu, &c.—and the actual popu- 
lation of | France will now be about 28 millions, which 1 is more © than 
the my part of inhabited Europe, ' 


 * The Republic of Geneva in Switzerland, + 
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dominions ; the difference of the form of govern- 


ment by which the ſeveral ſtates were regulated; 


their ſeparate opinions as to the conſequences of. 
any meaſure propoſed. Theſe obſtacles, at that 
time, occaſioned a failure in the joint efforts of 
the powers of Europe ; then united, with the de- 
fign of diſmembering France; of which the em- 


pire remained, if conſidered in its whole extent, 


great and unimpaired, after a conteſt of thirty 
years, occaſioned by a ſpirit of vain ambition. 


Every ſtate, Sir, has, in my opinion, its own 
phyſiognomy, if I may be allowed to uſe the ex- 
preſſion, peculiar to itfelf: and as Lavater endea- 
voured to delineate the characters of the mind of 
men by the moſt ſtriking features of the counte- 
nance, I, with the map in my hand, ſtudy the 
peculiar caſt of every ſtate, by their phyſical ge- 


ography, which includes the nature of its inha- 


bitants : and it appears to me, that a perſon well 
verſed in this ſtudy, is leſs liable to err in his 
deductions, than the phyſiognomiſt already men- 
tioned. Hence we may aſcertain the genuine 
features of real and apparent ſtrength; of fierce- 
neſs and formidability ; of rapacious inclinations 


and imperious ſway ; of inactivity, impotence, 


indolence, &c. 5 8 [133 


' 


In this reſpect, no country has a phy ſiognomy 
more ſtrikingly ſurpriſing to the contemplative 
mind, than that of France: conſider its central 


8 


21 
ſituation, which is the union- point of all civiliaed 
Europe. Every movement and change, both in 
the political and moral hemiſphere, that affect 
the northern and ſouthern parts of the globe are 
here collected as in a large focus. ; but every con- 
vulſion, every ſhock which France, in itſelf ſuf. 
fers or creates, darts with rapidity, radiant-like, 
in all directions, through every other country of 
Europe, and communicates * its ſenſation.to the 
whole. The effect of this is more or leſs felt, ac- 


cording to the degree of ſuſceptibility, enter- 


prize, and impetuoſity, by which one nation is 


diſtinguiſhed from another. Now France is prin- 


ba The late Empreſs of Ruſſa, Catherine the Second, publicly "I 


clared a ſimilar opinion in 1778, at the time when the King of 
Pruſſia made war againſt Auſtria, and teſtified his reſolution to 
maintain the Germanic conſtitution, at the time when the Auſtrian 
forces invaded Bavaria, under pretext that by the death of the 


Elector Maximilian Joſeph in 1751, the goth of December, Bavaria: 


devolved to. Auſtria as a lapſed fief; and as the ſucceſſion from 


Albert of Auſtria. She ſaid in her manifeſto : ** That the infrac- 


tion of the Court of Vim expoſed the whole German empire 


d to evident danger; that the fall of this empire would neceſ- 
ſarily occaſion à violent commotion in all the | neighbouring” 


« ſtates of Germany, a derangement of the order and equilibrium of all 
'* Europe, and, perhaps, eventually prove dangeraus ta Ruſſia itſelf. 
* That it was the duty of every wiſe and prudent ſovereign to farſee 
„and guard againſt ſuch calamities.” Bavaria, a large province of 


_ Germany, ſituate near the Rhine, is, like France, a centrical _— 


of Europe. 


* How inconſiſtent is this At of Her - Majeſty with her 
acts, as they reſpected the innovations of France; the effect of 
which may in time lead to greater calamities ariſing from * 
rather chan Auftria — BOTS: | 
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C ipally diftinguiſhed from the northern countries, 


by the two laſt characteriſtics. Fortunately for 
her, two principal circumſtances already alluded 
to, coincide in her favour. She has the beſt eli 
mate in Europe, and a ſpontaneous ſoil. If 
united among themſelves, there is not another 


individual empire on the civilized globe, that can 


operate with ſuch a powerful deciſion, as the 
— can, in the concerns of Europe. 

Vou will pleaſe to obſerve; that this eminent 
character of the exalted ſtate, power, and great- 
neſs of France, is applicable only to her former 
condition. The great nation, as ſhe is now called 
by her ruling powers, is, notwithſtanding all her 
conqueſts, notwithſtanding the enormous pillages 
committed by her upon ber friends and enemies, 
nothing more than a diſmal ſkeleton of Old 
France nothing but a poor, diſtreſſed, ſequeſtrated 
country; where men, and property, commerce 


and manufactures, honour and honeſty, have diſ- 


appeared. | 4. 1 

To her 3 height of grandeur and impor- 
tance ſhe will never riſe again, while the princi- 
ples of anarchy and the revolutionizing ſpirit of 
plunder and depopulation mark her conduct. 1 


ſhall devote my next letter to the examination of 


the truth of theſe obſervations; and in order to 


| carry conviction, I ſhall take care to aſſert nothing 


without a proof; © naught to errenmate, nor ſet 
«down aught in malice.” ; | 


kl J remain, 1756425 


with great ſincerity, &. 


U 


1637 


, 

, LETTER. II. 

5 DEAR-SIR, 

= I 

＋ F France, on account of the e felt hers 
1 ſelf diſpoſſeſſed of power, and reſembled*an in- 
" animate corpſe, ſhe might have recovered from 


| inanition, by the reſtoration! of her hereditary 

k monarch. Upon this, happineſs would have en- 
ſued, and ſuch improvements might have been 
introduced in her form of government as tend to 
ſecure civil liberty and ſocial da | 


« Sed glomerare manum bello, et concurrere in arcem 
. ardent animi : furor iraque mentem 

% Precipitant 
«© Venit ſumma dies, et ineluctabile tempus !” 


— . 4. - 


Vinert,. 


As that is not the caſe, Sir, it will be neceſſary 

to examine what France has ſuffered by the loſs 
of theſe means whereby ſhe became ſo powerful, 
and gained that preponderancy in the ſcale of 

Europe, under the reign of her Kings. To detail 
all the loſſes ſhe has ſuſtained by the revolution, 

is not yet in the power of any human being z it 

will, therefore be deemed ſufficient for the pre- 
ſent to obſerve, that by a combat of ſeyen years | 

againſt foreign countries, and an inſatiable thirſt 
of blood, which in her fury ſhe has drawn from 
the veins even of her own children, her finances 
are exhauſted, her commerce and credit are ſunk, 

| San” 


e 

her colonies and the productions which ſhe for- 
merly received from them are gone; a ſurpriſing 
conſumption and expen3iture of her cattle, which 
never was very numerous, has taken place; in 
fine, two millions, if not two millions and a half 
of her population, have actually fallen in conſe- 
_ of the ä 


M. de Monteſquieu endeavours, in his late pub- 
lications in 1796, to make us believe, that the 
actual amount of floating ſpecie, circulating in 


France, was not, when he wrote, much leſs than 


the capital in circulation in 1789. He aſſerts, 
that only two principal diſburſements could cauſe 
the diminution thereof, viz.' the ready caſh ex- 
ported into foreign countries for government 
contracts, for proviſions, and for raw materials; 
the amiount of 'which he values at 400 millions of 
livres, (16, 666,666]. ſterling ; and ſecondly, ſuch 


ſums as have been carried out of the country by 


emigrants. Theſe defalcations he attempts, t 
counterbalance, by very large ſums which have 


flowed into France; for the purchaſe of immenſe 


quantities of French goods and merchandize 
which have ſupplied the warehouſes of the greater 
part of Europe; by heavy contributions of money 
extorted from Belgium, Holland, Germany, &c. ; 


and further, by conſiderable ſums, which he has 


the aſſurance to affirm were ſent from England 


to France for the purpoſe of Promoting ſedition 


Og bribery. 
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1 
But when he ſtated that 400 millions have been 
ſent out of France in order to purchaſe proviſions 
and raw materials, he ſhould, likewiſe, have given 
an account of the large ſums of caſh which have 
been paid for goods of foreign manufacture, im- 
ported into France, and purchaſed at an enor- 
mous price. Cloth, ſtockings, ſhirts, and ſhoes, 
have been taken by force, and theſe in as great a 


quantity as could be levied in the countries where 


her armies have entered; but as theſe articles were 
inſufficient to provide for a large maſs of armed 
men, ſhe was reduced to the unavoidable neceſſity 
of purchaſing, at a very high rate, the chief of 
theſe articles from thoſe provinces in Germany, 


which ſhe had it not in her power, as yet, to plun- 


der and ravage, or which, on account of their re-. 
mote diſtance, were ſheltered from her depreda- 
tions. Switzerland, and even England, afforded 
her a large ſupply; for which ſhe was obliged to 
pay one half, and ſometimes three fourths, in 
advance. From England and Germany ſhe ac- 
quired, moreover, large quantities of all kind of 
arms, cannons, &c. ; and the ſtatement will not 
exceed the truth, if we affirm that the ſum paid 
by France for raw materials, is calculated to 
amount to that which is ſent from hence to 
foreign countries for manufactured goods. 


The loſs which France has ſuſtained by emi- 
grants, is, in general, under-rated. Numerous 
families ſold their eſtates in the year 1789, and, 
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having turned their property into caſh, ſent it 
into foreign countries: and it is certain, that by 
the ſubſequent emigration of the nobility, clergy, 
and others, much more. and conſiderable ſums 
were exported than we have any knowledge about. 
This appeared in the prodigal manner of living 
among ſome of the emigrants ; others, influenced 
by motives of prudence, have ſettled abroad ; and | 
live in a comfortable manner in ſuch countries as | 
afford them the means of ſubſiſtence at a reaſon- 
able rate; and many of them keep up domeſtic 
eſtabliſhments that are far from being inſignifi- 
cant. Many have likewiſe contrived to carry off 
with them, over and above conſiderable ſums of 
money; much jewelry, maſſes of plate, and other 
valuable effects. Complete table-ſervices, and 
articles of immenſe value, have been ſold in 
foreign countries. How many have ſettled in 
North America, and purchaſed lands for ready 
caſh, or valuables diſpoſable for ready money? 
It has been aſcertained, that, in two years, 
wards of 40,000 French families have emigrated 
to that country. . 


li Hut when-M. de Monteſquieu mentions conſi- 
i derable ſums of money, which he falſely aſſerts 
i to have been ſent from England, purpoſely to 
þ create commotions in France, he ſhould, in juſ⸗ — 
N tice, not have paſſed over in ſilence, as of no im- 
portant moment, the enormous ſums expended 
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by his own government, in almoſt every part of 


| C 3. 3 
the globe ; ſums expended in bribery, in order to 
purchaſe treachery, foment ſedition, encourage 
incendiaries,' and it may be preſumed, without 
violating the laws of charity, in carrying into 
effect deſigns of a deeper policy. The millions 
ſent to Poland and Turkey are not, however, un- 
known; nor are we altogether in the dark con- 
cerning the bribes accepted by S and 
H——e; treachery we know was purchaſed in 
the North. 


It i is a fact already aſcertained beyond a ſhadow 
of doubt, that the Republican Government 
cauſed very conſiderable ſums of gold to be 
coined, leaving the impreſs of His Majeſty's 
head, (at one fingle inſtant no leſs than 12,000 
double louis d'ors; or 24,000l. ſterling, ) which 

| were ſent to Turkey; and the ſums of money and. 
precious effects, which M. Semonville carried 
with him to r were, indeed, of im- 
Nn value. 


You clearly perceive, my dear Sir, by theſe 
obſervations, that I have no intention to cur- 
tail the actual loſſes of France: I candidly ac- 
knowledge, that, to me, her finances, in the pre- 
ſent, and ſeventh year of horror and devaſta- 
tion, appear to be exhauſted . Notwithſtanding 


* The following ſtatement of their finances has been given in tho 
Feridigue in the month of July 1797, which certainly have ſtill 
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the boaſted ſtrength of France cried up by the 
modern rulers of that miſerable country, who, 


intoxicated by ſucceſs, have ſtrangled her own 
children, 1 75 in ſpite of all that has been done, 


more decreaſed, notwithſtanding the new ſprings of plunder which 
they have fince opened. 


Le direQoire effraie le corps · lẽgiſlatif par des tableaux Ener- 
&« giques de notre detreſle ; le corps Iegiſlatif tache d'inquieter le 
« direQtoire par des plaintes ſur la mauvaiſe adminiſtration; le gou- 
« vernement demande de l'argent; le conſeil, des comptes; l'un 
« crie conrre la penurie du tteſor, l'autre contre les dilapidations 
« des treſoriers; les meſſages redoubles ſe heuttent, ſe croiſent ; 
« mais la caiſſe ſe ne remplit pas; et pendant ce conflit, les rentiers 
& ſe noĩent, fe pendent, fe jettent par les fenètres; les malades & 
« les enfans trouves meurent de faim dans les afiles afides deſtines A 
leur conſerver la vie. « « Autrefois la tribune reteatifloit 
« de limmenſits de nos reſſources; notre langage, à lawverite, eſt 
& devenu plus modeſte; mais notre ſituation n'eſt pas meilleure. | 
& Quand on conſidè re, quelle maſſe enorme de richeſſes eſt allẽe 
« gengloutir dans le gouffre de nos viRtoires, on eſt etonne qu' avec 
* tant de moiens, nous ayons fait fi peu de choſes; les Romains 
“ n'ont pas tant depense pour la conquete du monde. 4; 


1 
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„ L'immenſe capital de tous les revenus du clerge, des hofpitaux, V 
C 

w 


e des colleges, des corporations des toutes eſpèces, des domaines de 
* la couronne, des apanages des princes, toute Pargenterie- des 


| & epliſes & des particuliers, le produit des biens des emigres, la 


vente de bijoux, de la veiſſelle, de tous les effets rares et prẽcieux, 
que le luxe & la proſperitẽ de pluſieurs siecles avoient entaſsees | 
* dans leurs palais; la confiſcation & le. pillage de toutes les 
* boutiques, de tous les magaſins de la France, ſous le prẽtexte du 
* maximum; deux emprunts forces trois banqueroutes, des requi- 
« fitions innomberables des grains, des fourages, des beſtiaux, 
«* d*enormes contribetions lè ves fur les amis & ſur les ennemis, la 
* devaſtation de deux cent lieues de pais, la ſpoliation des toutes 
4 le 
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through the jealouſy or ſomething worſe of the 
united powers, or all that has been ſaid by à peo- 
ple loſt to their own intereſt, there remains not a 
doubt about the iſſue of the event, had her oppo- 
nents, to ſpirit and prudence, joined unanimity 
and perſeverance ; had they acted in concert and 
proved faithful to the common cauſe, They 
might have compelled France to conſent to an 


l honourable peace; they might have ſecured the 
r tranquillity of Europe; they might have reſtored 
n to that diſtracted empire the bleſſings which ſhe 
ns had loſt. In this opinion, Sir, I believe we have 
7 no difference of ſentiment, but to enlarge upon 
8 it, will not tend to develope our preſent object: 
ne a man of a ſtrong and vigorous. conſtitution is 
BY certainly expoſed to the deſtructive influence of 
eſt a ſudden and a violent diſeaſe ; but ſhould he be 
re. fortunate enough to overcome the attack, he is 
= not only ſure of a ſpeedy recovery, but of riſing 
vec 8. 1 
8 again to his former ſtrength; and it is by no 
| means improbable, that the great diſeaſe which 
9 worked through the whole machine; may have 
«de carried off the dangerous mia/mata of the body: 
des whereby it was purified, and enabled to 1 
s, la 
* 9 te compagnies a finances ; tous © ces N de la hos 4 de 
: 4 la terreur ont ẽtẽ abſorbẽs, tout a diſparu ; Vabyme de la rero- 
0 * lution a tout devore ; & de ces treſors incalculables, il ne reſt 
te du 
N j ** que la honte des crimes, qu'ils ont colites.” 
* By this the melancholy condition of France may be clearly ſeen 
nis, la 


notwithſtanding that — one half of 8 5 bas been plundered 


ded by her armics, 


«« le 


Tur object of this letter is to examine if any 


wide ſpace for an increafed activity has been 


lution, and conſider, if ſne did or not labour under 


Want 
in vigour and health, and even to become more 
powerful than it was before the momentous criſis, 
from which it received a temporary ſhock. Pro- 
vided, always, that the diſeaſe does not attain to 
ſuch a height, as to operate on ſuch noble parts, 
as are required, for the preſervation of life, to 
remain unimpaired. | 


LETTER III. 


of the main-ſprings of the interior of France have 
been regenerated by the revolution: whether ſun- 
dry impediments, which preſented the diſclofure 
of her elaſticity, have been removed, whereby a 


opened ; and 'if her operations may not, confe- 
quently, become more effectual, and more ex- 
tenſi ve. | 


In order to examine theſe objects, we muſt take 
a retroſpective view of France, prior to the revo- 


ſeveral difficulties, by which an advantageous uſe WW fat 
of its ſurface and ſoil was rendered ineffectual; at the 
leaſt partially ſo; and the lower and moſt nu- | 
merous claſs of the people were not, in conſe- 


e 
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gans of that impediment, depri ved of the means 
of been een ſobliftencs. | 
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The nature of the impediments, with teſpect to 
the ſoil, were twofold : the firſt regarded the ſur= 
face and ſoil itſelf, in regard to quantity; the 
ſecond, the uſe and temporary profit derived from 
the raw and mannfactured productions generated 
from it. * ö 

Mr. Arthur Young rates the heath and waſte 
lands in France, in 1788, at 27 millions of acres. 
The lefs fertile lands in that country, the foreſts - 
and woodlands, he calculates to produce 14 livres 
annually . per acre; the atable lands 18 livres, 
14 ſols; the meadow 59 livres; and the vineyards 
even 92 livres. The value of waſte lands, Which 
are, ifi part, of ſome uſe, he rates at 2 livres per 
acre nun, * at . 


dh if we rate the 25 millions of acres at the 
loweſt eſtimate of the before mentioned annual 
produce, 7; e. at 14 livres, it renders the yearly | 


increaſe of 324 million of livres of the former 
produce of the ſuperfic ies of France. 


This pp N canhot be conſidered as over- 
rated, provided we reflect, that the greater part of 
theſe deſerts are capable, not only of being uſed 
for the cultivation of timber, but that the ſoil is 
of ſuch a quality that it will produce corn, and 
Y 
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grape; and that a part of the parks and, pleaſure 


general of a rich foil, do not come within this 


_ eſtates. The large tracts of land, the. extenſive 


have been as ignominious as the revolution itſelf ; 


inactive as to leave large tracts of a good ſoil, 


[180] 
may afford a large ſupply. of the juice of tho 


grounds, which contained many miles, and are in 


computation. But admitting the impoſſibility of 
bringing the whole of theſe waſte and hitherto un- 
profitable lands into a ſtate of cultivation; thoſe 
parts of them, which already are, and will be ren- 
dered farther productive by induſtry, will cer- 
tainly yield, at leaſt, the value at which I have 
juſt eſtimated them. ug „ 


The revolution has, moreover, given occaſion 
to a farther and widely different diviſion of the 


domains, the eſtates, in number amounting, to 
ſeveral thouſands, which heretofore belonged to 
the king and nobility, have been parted and di- 
vided into ſmall eſtates. It is not my intention, 
in this place, to notice the method and manner in 
which thts has been done ; nor do I mean to dwell 
upon the injuſtice of the depredations; it may 


it is ſufficient for my purpoſe, that it has been 
done. And I dare ſay with truth, that eventually 
it will lead to a better cultivation of the land, and 
make the greater part of uſeleſs deſarts produc- 
tive. The new proprietors of theſe lands will not, 
for ſome time at leaſt to come, be ſo prodigal and 


* 


devoid of cultivation: or, to ſpeak with greater 


. 
reference to truth; neceſſity will not permit the 
waſte, but will oblige them to uſe their. utmoſt 
endeavours to make them as productive as poſſi- 
ble. Deriving their ſupport from agriculture, ne 
farmer will be proportionably anden, 


* 
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Suppoſe 2 part of the emigrated Frenchmen 
ſhould obtain leave to return to their native 
country, and by ſome means, which God grant 
may be realized'! get reinſtated in their former 
poſſeſſions; or even reſtored to the enjoyment of 
part of their eſtates; this ſuffering claſs of man- 
kind, reduced by the iron hand of misfortune, 
muſt have benefited by thoſe miſeries which they 
have unhappily experienced; and there remains 
not a doubt of their uſing their newly-acquired 
eſtates with more diſcretion, and will leſs: addict 
themſelves to ſhameful careleſſneſs and eee 
_ purſuits of r an 

This, however,” we are ſtill obliged to take for 
granted with reſpect to France. The chief ele- 
ments of her former ſtrength remain unimpaired. 
She ſtill retains her ſituation, ſoil, and climate; 
her circumference ; her interior ſhape ; her natu- 
ral productions; her unity; and the ſame plia- 
bility of diſpoſition N her en l 

What of all theſe has Plate loft by the revolu- 
tion? Ts the world lifted off | its hinges, and 
France 'moved farther to the South or the North? 
D 2 
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Has an earthquake changed her ſituation and 


homogeneous ſhape? Has ſhe loſt ſome provinces 
by ſimilar convulſions? or have any of them been 
wreſted from her by the hands of her enemies! 
Has her ſoil become, on a ſudden, barren and 
ſterile? Have her inhabitants loſt their diſcre- 
tion, activity, and courage? Or will they be ſa 
laſtingly at variance amongſt themſelves as to 
preclude the poſſ bility of their being brought 
forward either voluntarily, or by force, to fight 
againſt every enemy who threatens to diſmember 


her empire : ? 


No: all theſe elementary parts, upon which 
her true power is formed, {till remain; and her 
loſſes principally fall on her population, on ready 
money, on her commerce and manufactures. — 
1 ſhall hereafter ſtate, in my farther obſervations, 
a loſs that is apparently more conſiderable than 
all thoſe which have been hitherto enumerated ; 
but which, for the preſent, is not ſo material; be. 
cauſe it interpoſes not with her formidable aſpect 
to foreign nations. | 


A ſcarcity of ſpecie cannot, for a length of 
time, hurt any country which poſſeſſes a fertile 


ſoil, abundant not only in all the neceſſaries of 


life, but like wife in almoſt ev ery thing that ſup- 
Plies the luxuries, as well as the accommodation of 


' . 
av 


its inhabitants ; ; who, for the ſpace of nearly two 
thouſand years, have excelled-the moſt dinge 
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nations in the induſtrious cultivation of thoſe gifts 


of nature. The eventful criſis that filled the 


French empire with terror and. diſmay, will have 


ſcarcely paſſed, and ten years expired, before I am 


convinced, that the emigrated caſh will again flow 
into her coffers from foreign countries. Let us 
call to mind the time of Louis and his South-ſea 
ſchemes; when France was upon the eve of uni- 
verſal bankruptcy: and recolle& how: ſoon ſhe 
emerged from that dependent ſtate, how rapidly 


her credit increaſed, what a large maſs of ſpecie 


ſuddenly, as it were, appeared in circulation. 


The fame arguments will prevail, with regard to 
her diminiſhed population. The deficiency of 
two millions and a half of her inhabitants, which 
are now loſt, will, in a few years, be no longer 
perceptible, if we were even to admit that emi- 
grants from other countries might not be enticed 
to-ſettle in France,, A. perſon acquainted with 
the ratio of population, very well knows that 


twenty millions and upwards will, in a leſs ſpace 


than twenty years, give an increaſe of two mil. 
lions, ſhould-the courſe of population 80 0 with 
no extraordinary diſpatch. 


With reſpect to her commerce and S 
tures, it cannot be, for a moment, imagined that 
theſe will remain dormant, for any length of time, 
in a fertile country, highly favoured by nature, in 
point of ſituation, for carrying on extenſive traffic 


| 
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with other dominions; a country, whoſe inhabi- 
tants have been remarkable for a ſpirit of activity, 


ſpeculative induſtry, and enterprizing genius; 


ever conſequent upon her enjoyment of peace and 
tranquillity. Add to this, that, by the revolution 
in France, it muſt be confeſſed that many impe- 
diments have been removed, and that commerce 
and manufactures are no longer regarded as diſ- 
honourable employments this conſideration muſt 
naturally lead to an additional ſpirit of enter- 
prize, muſt be a great inducement to embark in 
extenſive undertakings. 


This empire, then, at preſent reduced to the 
acme of diſtreſs; this body ſuffering under the 
inveteracy of diſeaſe, is not without hopes of re- 
covery ; and it is not unlikely that, ſhould the 
circumſtances alluded to come to paſs ; ſhould 
her bloated habit be purified and ſucceſsfully 
cleanſed ; it may acquire a more healthy conſti- 
tution than it ever enjoyed before that awful 
event, by which its renovation was effected, took 
place; and thereby greatly augment in ftrength, 
and become ſtill more powerful, ſtilt a greater 


object of terror. 


The examination of this conſideration you will 
permit me to enlarge "POR in my next letter. f 
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Tre modern ufurpers have already converted 
into ready money, a conſiderable part of thoſe. 
amazing heaths and waſte lands, which are now 
cultivated by the well-known induſtry and active 
perſeverance of the, nation; and France has 
thereby acquired an additional and permanent an- 
nual revenue of 324 millions of livres, at leaſt, 

over and above the former value of its ſurface; I 
will ſet it down at no more than 240 millions of 
livres (ten millions ſterling), becauſe many thou- 
ſand acres may ſtill remain uſeleſs ; partly from 
the internal barrennels of its ſoil; partly from 
certain portions being ſtill left uncultiyated, and 
devoted to pleaſure grounds, gardens, &. 


You will not infer from all this, that I am be- 
come an advocate for the reduction of large eſtates 
into ſmall farms; by no means; I believe the 
opinion of Mr. Young, and other experienced 
agronomiſts, to be founded on prudence, that 
ſuch a partition would, in the end, defeat its own 
deſign; for an agriculturaliſt poſſeſſing but a 
{mall capital, is unable to lay out any ſum of con- 
ſequence for the improvement of his land, becauſe 
he is unable to ſupport any conſiderable loſs. 
But, Sir, the queſtion here is not of diſmem- 
bering eſtates, and of dividing them into ſmalf * 


14 ] 
tracts; but how the land may be employed to the 


beſt purpoſe, and by what means it may be ren- 
dered moſt advantageous to the proprietors and 


/ 


community at large. 
by ſeveral ſtatements. lately ſubmitted to the 
public obſervation, that one fifth of the lands in 
France, previous to the revolution, belonged to 
the nobility, who were not one hundredth part of 
the nat ion; and that large eſtates of enormous ex- 
tent, were poſſeſſed by ſingle families ; who, in 


part, totally diſregarded gricultüral improve- 


ments; and, by their abſence from theſe eſtates, 
had it not in their power to turn them to ſuch 
advantage, as if the land had been divided 
. ſeveral leſs opulent proprietars. ; 


> Wally of theſe great land-holders were indif- 


ferent to the advantages derived from a well-cul- 


tivated eſtate; they gave up conſiderable tracts of 
land, merely to gratify a predominant inclination 
for the chace; pleaſure-grounds and promenades 
occupied large plains devoted to ſelf-gratifica- 
tions : theſe luxuries, the recent, but leſs wealthy. 
MINI will not be able to Waun 1 


Let us now conſider the other point of inveſti- 
gation. The huſbandmen and labourious me- 
chanic were precluded from deriving the utmoſt 
poſſible advantage from the raw and manufactured 
produce of nature. It would be an' undertaking 
far beyond the limits of my deſign to enumerate 


It has been proved already 


1 

the accumulated difficulties under which they for- 
merly laboured, and which were equally deſtruc- 
tive of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 

I ſhall confine myſelf to a ſtatement of the per- 
manent monopolies, the prohibitions of export- 
ing corn even from one province to another; the 
tenths; the gabels; the ſoccages or ſervices due 
to the lord of the manor; and the numerous 
tributes and oppreſſions to which the people, and 
principally the civil part of the CORNER; were 
an en 


Oppoſe to all this, the idea on which the 
modern revolution-defenders found their vaunt- 
ing boaſt; an idea that has made a deep impreſſion 
on weak minds; that by the revolution and new - ; 
order of things this ſlavery of different kinds has - 55 
been aboliſhed ; that every one now reigns. 3 
controled in the enjoyment of his own lands, and 

of all that he acquires by his own induſtry ; that 

every one may aſpire to the higheſt honours of the 

ſtate, even to that of being elected a member of 

the Executive Directory. The effect of 'theſe 

ideas, and what influence they have upon a people, 

urpaſs all expectation, and is not eaſily deſcribed. 

t is well known that the characteriſtic of the 

French is novelty ; this they indulge to a degree 

f enthuſiaſm. They are addicted to every ex- 

reme. If we admit that the views of their pre- 

ent rulers are directed to their own intereſt, ta 
ender their country ſubſervient to their private 
E wy 


demanded. 
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deſigns, and that their principal aim is to enrich 
themſelves ; or that they may be enabled to im- 
poſe taxes on the nation, equal to ſuch as have 
been formerly paid, and even of a much heavier 
weight; it will not apparently ſuperſede the 
effect already ſtated; and, for ſome time, at leaſt, 
will not diminiſh the regenerated activity of the 
nation. Every huſbandman will, notwithſtand- 
ing, endeavour to force his plough deeper into 
the ground; and every man of buſineſs will 
lengthen the hours of his daily toll, in expecta- 
tion of acquiring by protracted aſſiduity, if not an 
exalted ſituation in his country, at leaſt a more 
comfortable and independent lite. 


The payment of taxes affets the minds of men 
in a very different way ; eſpecially if they can 
flatter themſelves with the probable hope, or en. 
tertain a fanciful idea of having it one day or 
other in their power of dictating the very taxes 
which may be levied ; or, whether they will be 
under the neceſſity of paying thoſe impoſts, and 
ſubmit to exactions during life, like a ſlave and? 
labourer whoſe views do not extend to the ameli- 
oration of their ſtate, and who are obliged ſilently 
to render, with paſſive compliance, whatever | 


The inhabitants of happy England pay hea! 
taxes, and for the moſt part without oppoſitio 
and murmurs. And whenee does this ariſe, bul 

from the perfect liberty and uninterrupted poſſel 


E 


ich ſion, with which every Engliſhman enjoys his 
im- eſtates and all his property? He pays, therefore, 
ave with ſatisfaction, all neceſſary impoſts and taxes, 
vier becauſe he knows that the whole is fixed with his 
the own conſent, or by the aſſent of his repreſenta- 
eaſt, tive in Parliament; and that no excluſive right 
the debars him from raiſing himſelf to any ſtep” of 
ind. fortune, proſperity, and honour, by the exertions 
into of induſtry, perſeverance, and rectitude. Many 
will examples will occur to his recollection of men de- 
ecta- void of birth and fortune having ariſen to great 
Ot an and honourable employments; or of having ac- 
more 


quired conſiderable wealth under the protection 
of a good government, and have lived at eaſe in 
the grateful enjoyment of comfort and happineſs. 
The proſpect of this ſpurs the true Briton on to 
unremitted activity, it rouſes every latent ſpark 
of his induſtry; and he pays all taxes with a de- 
gree of chearfulnefs; being convinced, that. he 
lays out a part of his property for the protection 
of the bulk of his fortune; he conſiders it as a 
depoſit for the uſe of his country ; for the defence 
of thoſe channels through which wealth has 
poured in upoh him, and for the purpoſe of 
opening new ſprings that may tend to increaſe his 
riches, 


men 
y can 
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lay 0! 
taxes 
ill be 
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If therefore the modern Frenchman ſhould be 


hea ; 
poſitio required to pay even more burdenſome taxes than 
iſe, bu ere impofed under the former government, this 


would not leſſen his endeavours, influenced by 
£2 g 
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uſurpers continued, at leaſt for a time, to miſlead 


her increaſed formidability ſubſervient to their 


in reality, create a new and an enlarged circum- 


French nation. This diſcuſſion you ſhall have at 


F 
ſimilar hopes, to acquire proſperity; and, by the 
allurement of temptation, to attain the higheſt 
pitch of honour. By theſe illuſions have the 


and blind the people of France, in order to ac- 
compliſh their own private views, and to make 


deſpotic pleaſure, 
_ Theſe incitements, therefore, however ſpecious 


vallation of things; a reſtleſs energy in acquiring 
large poſſeſſions; and, of courſe, a more con- 
ſiderable production of not only all the neceſſa- 
Ties, but likewiſe of all the ſuperfluities of life 
That, by theſe commerce and luxury ſhould receive 
additional vigour, and operate to a wider extent, 
it is natural to ſuppoſe. Luxury will eventually 
follow upon the increaſe of wealth, and will, even 
without that inventive talent of faſhion, and other 
trifles ſo peculiar to the French, who ſurpaſs all 
other nations in vanity, ſoon bring back to France, 
with more than cent. per cent. intereſt, all the gold 
that has been exported thence, and now remains 
in the poſſeſſion of other s. 


Not that I mean, in this place, to deliver an 
opinion on what the new government may intend 


to employ theſe advantages, ſo peculiar to the 


large in a future letter. 
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My preſent obfervations only go to prove what 

France may again become, after-the revolution ; 
and to what a mighty and potent empire it is ca- 


pable of riſing, as ſoon as it can enjoy ſome ſet. 
tled, or ſome imaginary tranquillity. 


To be convinced of this, it will be neceſſary to 
examine, in a general point of view, the conſe- 
quence of the ſavings derived from the large in- 
comes taken from the clergy, from the court, from 

the great nobility who were highly favoured by 
the court, and from the miniſters : which con- 
ſideration I ſhall leave for the ſubject of my next 

letter. / | l 
| N 1 am, &c. 
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LETTER v. 


DAR SIR, | | 0 2 
| At 
Tir primary object of this letter is to inquire 
what modern France actually ſaves by her new 
regulation adopted in regard to the clergy. 


M. Necker ſtated the whole amount of the in- 
come poſſeſſed by the French clergy, previous to 
the revolution, at 110 millions of livres, 5. e. 
4,583, 3331. ſterling, Other, and more recent 


CON 
- 


lions, 1. c. 250,0001., and of others 4,337,000 


fact, that ſeveral archbiſhops had an income of 


annually ; 1. e. 16,6661. ſterling. 


[30 ] 
writers'*, repreſent it to have been 121, 30000 
livres, 1. e. 50, 541, 666 J. ſterling, of which the 
18 archbiſhops and 118 biſhops enjoyed, ac- 
cording to the ſtatement of ſome authors, ſix mil- 


livres, 7. e. 180,7081. ſterling. 


T have no intention to ſcrutinize the truth of 
theſe different ſtatements, nor do I mean to carry 
my inquiry into an examination of them; it is 
likewiſe foreign to my deſign to aſcertain whe- 
ther the clergy were or were not too liberally pro- 
vided for. It is ſufficient for my purpoſe that it is a 


50, 60, 70, and 190,000 livres; the archbiſhop of 
Paris 200,000; that of Straſburgh 400,000 livres 


That theſe large ſums were not divided amongſt 
the clergy in the moſt equitable manner ; that 
theſe vaſt revenues were, for the moſt part, ſpent 
in the metropolis ; contrary to every principle of 
right and juſtice, and highly detrimental to the 
inhabitants of the various dioceſes and country 
towns; that the laborious and moſt beneficial 
claſs of the clergy, the curates, received a partial 
reward for their induſtry : that their ſalaries were 
too needy and inadequate to the ſupply of their 
wants; theſe are facts which cannot be denied, 
even by a Frenchman of the old government, it 


* Beaufort grand portefeuille polit, act, France 1789. . 


E 
he candidly expreſſes his ſentiments, and ſhrinks 
not from the truth. 


The large eſtates, from whence the ample reve- 
nues of the clergy arofe, have been confiſcated, de- 
clared national property, and ſold as ſuch; with 
what degree of juſtice this has been done, I ſhall 
leave you to conſider; indeed juſtiee was altoge- 
ther neglected : the eceleſiaſtics, who were retained 
under the new order of things, receive, it is true, 
a far leſs income, and are placed upon a more 
equal footing. Their number is by no means 4 
large“ as heretofore. eee 


The annates, and money paid to the Pope and 
ſent to Rome for diſpenſations, are now ſuſpended, 
and by their abolition large ſums are retained. in 
the country. Avignon, and FYenai{/in, Which be- 
longed to the Pope, are again re- united to France. 
Theſe two provinces are, indeed, but ſmall; and 
the revenue derived from them by Rome was 


* The French clergy, before the revolution, were conſideted to 
be upwards of 500, ooo in number; and in France there were * 
18 Archbiſhopricks NN den 1 
118 Biſhopricks _ | | 
256 Commanderies of the order of Malta 
70 Convents of Mendicants 2 | 
1240 Priories 
GA £46 Lobiviv gina 
15, 200 n ant . 
140,000 Pariſh ehurehles. 
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eſtimated by ſome to amount only to $5,600, and 
by others to 58,000 livres annually ; 4. e. 2,4161, 
ſterling. But it is notwithſtanding a valuable 
acquiſition for France; ſhe has thereby connected 
her interior, no longer divided; and will, moſt 
certainly, in the courſe of time, make theſe ſmall, 
but beautiful and well- ſituated countries, more 
productive than their former mutable * 
were enabled to do. 5 


A wide field opens itſelf to our. obſervation, - 
upon examining the ſecond object of this letter— 
the ſumptuouſneſs and expenſive prodigality of 
the French court. It was not the monarch, how- 
ever, who ſtood in need of theſe large ſums, nor 
were they profuſely ſquandered away by him; the 
court favourites divided the ſpoil. Some of theſe 
poſſeſſed twenty different places and appointments 
at one and the ſame time, and enjoyed millions of 


livres. "PP 

The genuine livre rouge“ convinces us, 14 
out admitting a negative, that theſe expences, la- 
viſhed in ſuch profuſion, aroſe from the abuſes of 
the monarchy, and the influence of an ariſtocracy 
carried to the higheſt pitch. The ſums which the 
preſent government ſweeps in this reſpect are very 
conſiderable, and the advantages ariſing from their 
being more generally divided, and not dropped, in 


| * Paris, chez Baudocin 1790. | 
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large heaps, into the hands of a few perſons, muſt 
be of important benefit to the nation at large. 


The 25 millions, 7. e. 1,041,6661. ſterling, for 
the civil liſt of the King, and 8 millions for the 
Princes, were certainly not the moſt conſiderable 

part thereof; and I am convinced that the ex- 
pences on which the French nation has actually 
fixed for the ſupport of her modern regents, if 
fundamentally examined, greatly ſurpaſs theſe 33 
millions, 7. e. 1,375,000l. which her monarch for- 
merly expended. However the ſums alluded to 
before, iſſued for the uſe of the miniſters in order 
to ſecure the intereſt of great courtiers, were im- 
menſe, and included in the general title ordon- 
nances de Compte ; theſe expenditures were de- 
ſcribed under one general head, becauſe political 
motives kept them from public inſpection. The 
genuine red book ſtates the ſmalleſt amount to 
have been in the year 1783, $2,913,075 livres, i. e. 
3,454,7111. ; and the higheſt amount, the prodi- 
gious ſum of 145,438,115 livres, i. e. 6,059,9211. 

If we now take the medium, or 100 millions, 1. e. 
4,166, 666l. annually, it N will not be: 
over-rated. "51 


Theſe facts are ſufficient to prove, and that evi- 
dently too, that the nation will, in the courſe of 
ime, ſave amazing ſums of money, which will 
aturally contribute to the reſtoration of her 
finances, at a period not far remote. 


F 
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in conſequence of them; what burdens will be 


luding the people, and who labour with unremitted 


from confinement? 


11 
Let us for a moment conſider how much the 
operations of theſe expedients will contribute to 


activity, and what capitals will thereby be em- 
ployed for the uſe of national works, facilitated 


taken from the ſhoulders of commerce formerly 
much encumbered. The condition of the lower 
claſs of people, freed from many difficulties thar 
precluded their getting a comfortable livelihood, 
will be greatly ameliorated: and a great increaſe 
of marrages, and of courſe of population, ariſing 
from effects ſo beneficial, will enfue! Are not 
theſe altogether, powerful inſtruments, which 
in the hands of workmen expert in the art of de- 
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aſſiduity, may produce ſurprizing changes? Muſt 
it not be expected that a great number of ſtrangers 
will be enticed to emigrate from their country, 
and ſettle in France, and thereby increaſe her po- 
pulation? Will not the laſt and moſt material 
point likewiſe be greatly promoted by the aboli- 
tion of the monaſtic orders? Now that ſeveral 
hundred thouſand eccleſiaſtics are permitted to 
marry, and that about 80,000 nuns are releaſed 


You will pleaſe to obſerve, Sir, that this ſtate- 
ment is not meant to apologize for, nor to expreſs 
my approbation of the French revolution, and my 
farther repreſentations will ſufficiently prove to the 
contrary ; but in order to effect my purpoſe, it is 
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neceſſary that I ſhould candidly develope the pro- 
tuberances of the revolution, and the moſt likely 
conſequences which that event will draw after it, 
Each object has a twofold appearance; and as I 
was obliged to give a deſcription of what ſeemed 
to me ſtriking on one fide, I ſhall not fail to ex- 
hibit the face of the other with equal attention to 
candour. My principal aim thus far has been to 
prove, that France, if it ſhould ſucceſsfully over- 
come its preſent dreadful paroxyſm, it is not. un- 
likely that it may become more powerful, and of 
courſe more formidable than it has ever been be- 
fore. Whether this might not have been achieved 
without a revolution, and even in a manner far 
more efficacious, is a queſtion which I ſhall have 
occaſion to diſcuſs in a ſucceeding letter. 


This increaſe, then, of the interior ſtrength of 
France, is of much greater conſequence than the 
acquired maſs of the newly-conquered countries ; 
having neither freſh frontiers to defend, nor the - 
dificulty of conciliating the friendſhip of nations 
different in languages, manners, and cuſtoms. 
The whole ſtrength centers in itſelf, and is of 
courſe more valuable, and of greater force and 
efficacy. Is 


Is it not then to be apprehended that France, 
from theſe reaſons, may acquire an overbalance ? 
or can it be believed that Auſtria and Pruſſia, 
from the poſſeſſion of a part of Poland, are be- 
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come ſufficiently powerful to oppoſe her? or that 
by the preponderating navigation of England, and 
her poſſeſſion in the eaſtern and weſtern hemiſ— 

pheres, every thing is ſecured with reſpect to 
commerce and the ſovereignty of the ſeas? and 
that ſufficient care is taken of the equilibrium of 
Europe, even in conjunction with the great Co- 
loſſus of the North, who has likewiſe increaſed 
the ſurface of his dominions by ſeveral thouſand 
leagues. 


This letter is already ſufficiently extended, and 
filled up with important matter; I ſhall therefore 
take my leave of you for the preſent. 
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DEAR SIR, 


To form a juſt opinion of the new relations of 
t C. the European ſtates, occaſioned by the French re- 
eaſed volution, it will be neceſſary briefly to conſider 
aſand the condition of all the European powers with re- 
ſpect to the political equilibrium. 


and Wi we will commence with England, the oldeſt 
refore and moſt powerful, opponent of France. What 
has England gained by this war? and what may 
ſhe expect ? 


England has conquered ſeveral rich iſlands in 
the Weſt Indies; ſhe has taken from the Dutch 
the Cape of Good Hope, ſome of the American 
poſſeſſions, the Spice and Molucca iſlands; and it 
1s not improbable that ſhe may be ſucceſsful 
againſt Batavia, the chief ſettlement of the Dutch 
in the Eaſt Indies; ſhe has conquered the French 
colonies in the Eaſt, and deprived the French of 
almoſt all their poſſeſſions in both Indias. By the 
overeignty of her marine and her perſevering ac- 
tivity, ſhe commands the Levant. In fine, Great 
Britain is now the Grand Emporium whence all 
other ſtates of Europe are ſupplied with the pro- 
auctions of both Indias: ſhe is the great monopo- 
Iſt of the commerce of both worlds, and by the 


ſuperiority of her manufacturers, and their ſteadi- 


ſafety, threaten to ſink? Will not the poſſeſſions 


North America, a renunciation of their mother 


but many times defended them with money and 


increaſe, how can we be aſſured that they will not 


CE 
aſſiſtance of her opulent merchants, who, in ge. 
neral, poſſeſs well-informed minds ; and by the 
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neſs in the purſuit of improvement, her com- 
merce has attained to the higheſt pitch. 


We will now take into conſideration thoſe ar. 
guments which militate againſt what has been 
aſſerted. Is not the national debt of Great Britain 
increaſed 150 millions ſterling? Has not the 
credit of her bank ſuffered a dangerous ſhock? 
Did not her marine, the only bulwark of her 


of her remote acquiſitions involve both expence 
and difficulty in their retention? And will ſhe not 
be obliged, in the end, to return the whole, and 
even forego a part of what ſhe has hitherto po. 
ſeſſed? How uncertain, in the preſent times, is 
the tenure of all remote eſtabliſhments! Have we 
not, in the latter part of this century, experienced, 
in the conduct of the Britiſh colonies, in 


country, which had not only planted and ſecured, 


men againſt their enemies? If the maſs of Eu- 
ropeans in the Eaſt Indies ſhould conſiderably 


be enticed by the French, by Tippoo Saib, or by 
the Mahrattas, to diſcard likewiſe the guardian 
ſhip of the parent country, and declare themſelves 
independent? Will not the poſſeſſion of Bel- 
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gium, and the free navigation of the rivers Rhine, 
Maiſe, and Scheldt, prove detrimental, in the 


hands of the French, to Britiſh commerce and 
manufactures? 


That the national debt of England has, during 
the conteſt with France, increaſed to an enormous 
amount, is undeniable; but it cannot be de- 
nied, that her commerce, the chief ſpring by 
which ſhe is enabled to provide for the intereſt of 
that debt, was ever in ſuch a flouriſhing ſtate as 


W at preſent. 


The new ſyſtems of finance, the aſſeſſed taxes , 
and the ſale of the land-tax, which have been 
introduced during the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, 
produced an immediate and beneficial operation ; 
by the former, the neceſſary expences of the year 
were anſwered ; by the latter, the new loan was 
contracted for on more reaſonable terms, even in 
that moment when her enemy threatened her with 
a deſcent upon the coaſt, and the ſubverſion of a 
conſtitution which has been juſtly the admiration 
of all the world; at a time, too, when a dange- 
rous rebellion broke out in the ſiſter kingdom, 
and the democrats and jacobins at home were 
ſtanding tip- toe in eager expectation. And when 
the ſale of the land-tax is put into execution, it 


* Theſe may have fallen ſhort of the Miniſter 1c expoaintions; ; but 
ſome equiyalent wk 8 no > doubt, be — to make up their de- 


falcation. 


* 
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may be naturally expected that the funds will riſe 


conſiderably. 


An impartial obſerver muſt acknowledge that 
the national debt, though ſo highly accumulated, 


is not yet become dangerous, on account of its 


gradual reduction by one million a year prudently 
ſet apart for that purpoſe; and by the adoption of 
ſuch other ſyſtems as will enſure its future. reduc. 
tion, ſhould the French continue to refuſe to treat 
on equitable terms for the reſtoration of peace, 


Nor is it to be doubted that the nation, now fully 


convinced that the continuance of the war is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary againſt an enemy who has me- 
naced her with deſtruction, will prove, to the 
world what ſhe is able to do; and that ſhe will 
rather ſacrifice a part of her riches than be- 
come ſubject to the unjuſt exactions of faithleſs 


uſurpers. 


It is likewiſe true that the Bank of England 
did ſuffer a momentaneous ſhock ; but from this 
it recovered by the wiſe meaſures of Parliament, 
Subordination was likewiſe reſtored in the fleet, 
by puniſhing the guilty for their crimes, and by 
conceding ſuch favours to the whole of the navy, 
as were thought Juſt and equitable. & 


Upon treating of commerce and France itſelf, 
and what England may expect from her principal 
ſtrength, I ſhall hereafter be more particular, and 
take a review of ſuch, arguments as may oppo 
the riſing proſperity of the former.. 


Fe 
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Germany has ſuffered | immenſely by this revo- 
lutionary war; and that in ſeveral ways. She 
has loſt large provinces, and extenſi ve countries 
belonging to her have been laid waſte=Suabia and 
Frangonia, fituate on the Rhine; upon which the 
meliorated Hunns have dropped their locuſt- 
ſwarms, to graſp at whatever they could poſhbly 
lay hold on. But this is only a ſmall part of great 

o treat calamities. The brood which theſe ſwarms have left 
peace. in that empire, the ſeed of diſcord, the fermenta- 
fully tion, and interior diſunion effected by the influ- 
is ab- ence of the wild opinions of the day and the revo- - 
18 me- lutionary mania, are much more dangerous. The 

to the late war has given riſe to diſcontent powerfully ex- 
e will tending from province to province. The Auſtrians 

n be- the Palatines, the Suabians, the Virtemberpbers, are 
ithleſs actually in a ſtate of diſunion. And it is much 

to be feared that the two greateſt monarchs in. 
Germany will again expoſe to public obſervation 
that animoſity, which{was nearly lulled afleep ; if. 
they liſten to the perfidious councils, of the 
French, and go not hand in hand, united in their 
endeavours to prevent their ſubjects from being "= 
allured by thofe phantoms, which, from experi- 
ence, we know will form them into furies, and 
urge them to tear aſunder the moſt ſacred bonds f 
humanity, to welter in the blood of their mo- 
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incipal I narchs and fellow citizens, and to introduce an 
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Why do not theſe form a coalition with other 
northern ſovereigns, to protect eſtabliſhed mo- 


narchical governments againſt the attack of demo- 
Eratical republics ? 


| 1 ws; heard the ei of ſome * 
natured people with a degree of pity, that the 
new republic would prejudice the integrity of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The integrity of the German 
empire principally conſiſts, according to my opi- 
nion, in preſerving the power of about three hun- 
dred great and leſſer ſovereigns with their territo- 
ries, and; in taking ſpecial care that her chief has 
not too extenſi ve an influence over the ſeveral in- 
dividual ſtates. Is it not ſelf-evident that even 
this diviſion of 24 millions and 12, ooo ſquare 
leagues into three hundred parts leads to diſunion, 
and divides and deſtroys the ſentiment which 
ſnould be the favourite of the Germans, Germany 
is our mutual country! This ſo highly boaſted-of 
integrity has beem the principal cauſe of the alter- 
native jealouſies of the different provinces in Ger- 
many, and one of the chief cauſes of their incon- 
ſiſtency: and has therefore evidently proved the 
effective reaſon of their ſeebleneſs againſt a pow- 
erful enemy cloſely united, who enters the field of 
battle with enthuſiaſm, and ſhews what ſuch an 
enemy can achieve. Can it therefore be ſuppoſed, 
that France, its old and inveterate enemy, would 
endeavour to annihilate this foundation of Ger- 
| maninadtivity ; and beheld with indifference Ger- 
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many divided into two powerful maſſes of more 
than 12 millions each; who, in a ſhort time, would 
all entertain the ſame opinion; being already of 
one language, and nearly of the ſame manners and 
cuſtoms ; and then be able to act united in concert 
together? Is it . poſſible that France could with 
to annihilate the ſpiritual electors, , whoſe ſtates 
are ſituated on the borders of the Rhine; who ſo 
impotently defend their frontiers, and who never 
| fave any conſiderable ſum out of their revenues 

for the highly important and laudable purpoſe of 
erecting, and keeping in a good ſtate of repair, for- 
tifications of the greateſt confequence ; who, on 
account of a continual ſucceſſion of regents, are 
anxious only during their time being, to provide 
for their relatives out of the ſurplus of their reve- 
nues. Is it probable then that France can defire 
that theſe impotant princes ſhould be placed by 
firm and powerful monarchs, who with Gerrcan 


valour could oppoſe to any foe impregnable 


bulwarks ? 

France, whether erected again into a kingdom, 
or reduced to a wide republic, has been and will 
continue to be, the conſtant enemy of Germany. 
Always a proud, a daring, diſcrete, and reſtleſs 
enemy, to every neighbouring ſtate, who, in any 
degree, has reſolution enough to ſtruggle” for its 
ſelf-exiſtence, and will not be dependent on the 
moſt gracious nod of its deſpotic will. And if 
the ſentiments of ber - en government were 
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ſtill more democratic; if the ſyſtem of murder 
were revived ane w, with accumulation of fury and 
greater feroſity than under the reign of Rober- 
ſpierre; if France, internally, were diſunited by 
the moſt oꝑpoſite opinions; ſtill would French- 
men cheriſh the ſame ſentiments which they for- 
merly entertained, with reſpect to foreign ene- 
mies, eſpecially if attacked by them in their own 
country. | 


Any one acquainted with the hiſtory of France, 
and with the ſpirit of the French nation, might 
have foreſeen that this would have been the caſe: 
Lewis the Sixth, in the year 1111, was involved 
in quarrels and diſcord to the higheſt pitch, with 
his great vaſſals; his foreign Enemies imagined 


that to be the period, moſt advantageous for ter- 


minating the internal troubles which divided the 
empire. But how ſoon did the Emperor and the 
King of England, his two moſt powerful enemies, 
find their united efforts diſappointed ! all diſaf- 
fection, in the vaſſals of Lewis the Sixth, va- 
niſhed in a moment. They haſtened to aſſiſt their 
monarch with decided alacrity, and obliged the 
powerful opponents to relinquiſh their hoſtile 
deſigns. 


A fimilar caſe happened under the reign of 


Francis the Firſt. In the year 1523, at the time 
of the conſpiracy of Charles of Bourbon, the 


great Conſtable, France was ſkilfully attacked 
by the principal powers of Europe ; but ſhe op- 
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poſed, and withdrew from the formidable con- 
teſt with great ſucceſs. The moſt potent of her 
vaſſals, one who poſſeſſed the largeſt eſtates in 
France, was allied with England, Charles the 
Fifth, Spain, Holland, and the Netherlands, 
againſt his native country, deprived of all foreign 
aid; their united efforts, W proved in⸗ 

effectual. | ph 


The third great ni ſtorm raiſed * 
France, was the eleven years continued ſucceſſion 
of war, under Lewis the Fourteenth; which, not- 
withſtanding it humbled the pride, and bent the 
arrogance of that haughty monarch, and at the 
ſame time that it impoveriſhed his country; the 
| combinations, however, formed againſt the King 
was unable to diſmember it of one of thoſe pro- 
vinces, which had formerly been torn from the 
German empire. The ſtate was therefore weakened 
only for a ſhort time, and. owed its preſervation _ 
to the union of its citizens; who immediately 
Joined hand in hand to reſiſt the invaders, and to 
defend it againſt any intended diſmemberment. 


Can it therefore be nah that her ID 
rulers have it in contemplation, provided they 
had the ability, to create in Germany, or even to 
aſſiſt in creating, a Coloſſal ſtate, which, from 
union of ſentiments, of manners, language, and 
cuſtoms, would always prove a formidable enemy? 
or that they would even endeavour to diminiſh or 
remove the impediments which heretofore haye - 


* 
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prevented the numerous members * of that em- 
pire from acting with united efforts? F 


The German ftates have, by the preſerved inte- 
grity of the German empire, valuable as it may 
appear to every one, who conſiders the ſecurity 
of his property a matter of importance, jointly 
preſerved their relative weakneſs with reſpect ta 
France; and by no means increaſed their formida- 


* 1492» 

+ The French rulers have 3 by the peace lately concluded 
with the Emperor at Udine, that their ſchemes have i view other 
political deſigns, and that they fix their views on the undeniable 
truth: That ftates become capable only of being good allies when 
« they have no intereſt and local incitement to make war one againſt 
« the other. They therefore have removed Aaſtria from the French. 
frontiers and the weſt of Exrope, and placed other republics as a 
barricado between them, and thereby directly made Auſtria a more 
dangerous neighbour of Ruſſia, and indirectly of Pruffa. 


M. Bleauw, the Batavian Miniſter at Paris, preſented to M. d+ l 
Croix, Miniſter for the Department of Foreign Affairs in France, a 
memoir, tranſlated by him, of M. de Ract, Batavian Envoy at 
Caſſel, in which he recommended a continuation of the rivers Rhine, 

- Ems, and Ligpe, up to the town of Ham, the frontiers of the Batavian 
Republic (and thereby to curtail the power of the King of Pruſſia in 
Weſtphalia, and to make him a leſs dangerous neighbour to France) 
to indemnify her for 200 millions of guilders (17 millions ſterling) 
which ſhe has loſt by her adherence to France; and to divide Ger. 
many, of which he ſtates the revenue at 137 millions rix dollars / 
(about 27 millions ſterling) into eight parts, under the government 
ef eight Princes, (equal in revenues to Portugal, Spain, Naples, Sar 
dinia, Sweden, and Denmark.) The latter part Frauce rejected as an 
anti-republican project, | 
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bility, upon which their * and 1 777 
depend. | 


Let us now take a view/of the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands. France has, for a long time, been pro- 
tected againſt the invaſion of the Germans by a 
triple bulwark of fortreſſes; and now that ſhe 
has forced the ceſſion of Belgium from the Em- 
peror, and Maeftricht from the Dutch, and obliged 
the empire to conſent to their ceſſion. Her ſtrength 
and ſecurity are greatly increaſed by the acquiſi- 
tion of Luxemburgh and Maecſtricht, two of the 
moſt formidable fortifications in Germany; and 
of many other fortreſſes of leſs importance. 


The key from that ſide of the German empire 
is delivered into the hands of France; but on this 
ſide acceſs is denied to the Germans by ſtrong 
holds, which it is almoſt impoſſible to blow, and 
which may be rendered impregnable. | lg og 


By the additional poſſeſſion of Liege,| Huy, 
Namur, and Charleroy to Maubeuge, &c, France 
is become the ſovereign miſtreſs of the rivers 
Meaſe and Sombre. Germany is thereby diſman- 
tled, and conſequently rendered in as great a pro- 
portion unſafe as France is ſtrengthened. We muſt 
here likewiſe obſerve, that the Pruſſian provinces 
in Weſtphalia are too remote from the chief. ſeat 
of her forces, and, as it were, iſolated and ex- 
ro to this nnn neighbour, 11 


8 
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We may farther add, that by the ceſſion of the 
left bank of the Rhine, other whole provinces 
are ſeparated from the German empire. Pro- 
vinces which are manifeſtly the beſt ſituated in 
Germany, and which are the moſt populous, not- 
withſtanding their being chiefly inhabited by 
Roman Catholics. And will not the French 
| turn the navigation of the river Rhine, to greater 
| advantage than the Germans have hitherto done; 

who have not derived thoſe benefits which nature 
| graciouſly deſigned they ſhould, from the poſſeſ- 
| ſion of ſuch a gift; becauſe its borders belonged 
i to ſa many different ſovereigns, and on account 
of its being encumbered with numerous tolls , 


Abe navigable rivers which unite with the Rhine on its left 
bank are: The ///, which is navigable! from Schlſfladi, and joined 
by the. Scheer, navigable ten miles; the Zems, navigable nine 
miles; the Kentzig, navigable thirty-three miles; the Runchen, na- 
vigable thirty miles; the Mozter, navigable from the city of Ha- 
guenau, and joined by the Zorn about two miles from its-donflu- 
ence, and is twenty-two miles navigable; the Lauter, navigable from 
the city of Grown-Weiffenburgh ; the Queich, navigable from the 
city of Landau; the Spirbach, navigable thirty miles; into which 
the Meſer falls by the city of Neuftadt, and twenty-five miles navi- 
gable; the Mo/e/le, a principal river in Germany, which unites with 
the Rhine at Ceblentæ, and is navigable from the city of Nantcy, and 
paſſes the cities Pont-a-Mouſſon, Thioxville, Treves, and numerous 
towns which belonged heretofore to Germany; the ye which is 
navigable from the town of Oichlingen. 0 

From the city of Mentz to Holland are no leſs chan twenty: 


* different tolls, and one at Germerſheim, of which the revenues 
returned an annual income of one million of guilders, (about 


11 1,000]. ſterling,) and were more oppreflive to France than Ger- 
| . 


e 
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and the privilege of ftaple-right formerly 
granted to three cities, which are now altogether 
in the hands of the French? But how much ſo- 
ever the W of theſe tolls on the Rhine Jy 


many, and nel vexatious to her commeree between Alſace 
and the departments of the Upper and Lower Rhine. - Theſe tolls 
were: at Mentz, bolonging to the Elector of Menm; at Klopp, to 
the Prince of Salm; at Bingen, to the Chapter of Mentz; at Bacha- 
zach, to the Elector of the Palatinate; at Kaub, to the ſame; at 
Se. Gear, to the Landgrave of Haſe- Caſel; at "Boppard, to the 
Elector of Treves ; at Ober-Lahnfteir, to the Hector of Menz; at 
Coblentz, to the Elector of Trrves; at Andernach, to the Elector of 
Cologne ; at Later/derff,, to the Elector of Treves ; at Lintz and at | 
Bonn, to the Elector of Cologne ; at Zons, to the Chapter of Con 
logne ; at Duſſeldorf, to the Elector of the Palatinate ; at Urdingen, | 
to the Chapter of Cologne; at Kay/erſaverth, to the Elector of the 
Palatinate ; at Ruſport, to the King of Pruſſia, as Duke of Mars; at 
Or/7y, at Rees, at Emmerich, at Lolyt, to the King of Pruſſia, as Duke 
of Clever; at Schenkenſchang, at Nimeguen, at Tiel, at Bommel, at | 
Gorinchen, and at * which ae to * States General 15 . 
Holland. i 


The three cities which poſſeſſed the ſtaple-right are, Spire, Mes, 
and Cologne, whereby the commerce of the Dutch was greatly inter- 
rupted ; they could not ſend their veſſels laden with merchandize 
farther on the Rhine than Cologne, where all goods were unloaded * 
and ſent by veſſels belonging to Cologne to Mextz, where they again 
unloaded, and by veſſels from Mentz earns to Spire, ** from 
thence to their reſpective deſtinations. | N 

The abolition of theſe tolls would therefore be much more ad- 
vantageous to France than Germany; and the abolition of the ſtaple- 
right would indemnify the loſſes of Holland by annulling her fix 
tolls; ſhe would be enabled to convey every ſort of merchandize in 
her own yeſſels on the Rhine to Baſle, and obtain a more immediate 
nnn with the interior parts * France 2880 . 
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in commerce and ſtrength. 


ſtanding that country ſurpaſſes Belgium in popu- 
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be deſirable for the promotion of commerce, it 
remains ſtill to be confidered, whether the aboli- 
tion would, in the ſame degree, turn out to the 
advantage of both empires, and whether France 
would not acquire from it a farther preponderancy 


If we reaſon by analogy, it follows, that Auſ- 
tria, by her acquiſitions in Poland and Italy; and 
Pruſſia, by her late conſiderable increaſe of terri- 
tory and population, are not conſequently much 
benefited by their aggrandizement. The Empe- 
ror's acquiſition in Poland was not entirely de- 
pendent on the French revolution: but notwith- 


lation, the ſituation and riches of the latter raiſe 
it above compariſon. A conſiderable lapſe of 
years, an uninterrupted ſtate of tranquillity, and 
the expenditure of large ſums of money in pro- 
moting agriculture, and digging canals, can alone 
render the Poliſh provinces a valuable acqui- 
ſition. 


The free navigation on the Rhixe will likewiſe greatly injure the 
trade of England on the rivers Weſer, Elbe, &c.; theſe rivers are 


be paid on the Elbe from Pirna in Saxony to Hamburgh ; and the 
goods by the Wer to Francfort on the Maine muſt be ſent from 
Hanover and Caſel by land-carriage—And may not France efia- 
Hiſh at Merz a free fair, and thereby deſtroy the commerce of 
Francfort? An agreement between France and Holland may tend to 
make Mentz the general depot of the commerce of the ſouth of 
Germany, 


— 


* 

Will, however, the preſent deluſi ve idea of un- 
bridled liberty ſpread amongſt mankind, permit us 
to expect that theſe provinces, conquered by the 
ſword, and lately upon the point of acting with 
independence, can remain quiet for any length of 
time ? 5 | 


One remark, however, ſhould not in this place 
eſcape our notice, becauſe of its conſolatory in- 
. fluence upon every ſympathetic mind. 


The condition of Poland has been dreadful for 
many years. The elected monarch was dependent 
on the magnates of the empire, and, in a great de- 
gree, on the neighbouring ſtates, by whom his pre- 
rogatives were limited and curtailed. The nobi- 
lity, for the greater part, were at variance with 
each other, and exerciſed at their numerous * ſeats\ 
a more than deſpotic tyranny over the lower, but 
induſtrious claſs of the people. The middle ranks 
had been long deprived of repreſentation in the 
Diets. Trade was look down upon with an eye. 
of contempt; commerce conſequently loſt its 
energy; what manufactures were in the country, 

were of little conſequence, and in the hands of 
Jews and foreigners. The poor mechanic and the 
humble peaſant were regarded in a deſpicable 
light, held up to ſale; and, in their abject ſtate of 
ſlavery, greatly abuſed. Juſtice was not attended 


* Twenty-two thouſand, 
H 2 


E ; 
to, but remained unexecuted. A ſoil moſt produc. 
tive of timber, corn, hemp, flax, and vegetation of 
all kinds, was not above half cultivated. The iron- 
hand of ten-fold deſpotiſm, aſſiſted by the fiends 
of internal diſcord, laid heavy burdens upon, and 
checked every branch of agriculture ; the totter- 
ing and ſubdivided government had reduced a 
country, rich in its own reſources, to a deſolate 
and an uninhabited * empire : it degraded a na- 
tion which was formerly great and brave, and ca- 
pable of a high degree of civilization, to a miſer- 
able people; lingering out a miſerable exiſtence, 
expoſed to wretchedneſs, and continyally pertur- i 
bated by anxiety and fear. | 
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I have no intention here to defend the princi- 
ples or the means by which Poland was divided: 
but I beg leave to ſtate an undeniable truth: 
That the great maſs of the people in that country 
have experienced from it a favourable change; 
their condition is greatly ameliorated; and 
they find themſelves more happy than here- 
tofore. They have acquired the beneficia! effects 
of a regular government ; better ſecurity for pro- 
perty ; enjoyment of the produce of their labour 
and induſtry, and the full liberty of cultivating 
their talents. The ſpirit of philanthropy re- 
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* Poland contained at leaſt 10,000 ſquare leagues, of which there 

were no more than nine millions and a half of inhabitants, The 

population of Germany, of which the ſoil in general is not fo * 
ductive, is therefore upwards of two to one, 


. 

joices to ſce- this extenſion. of the bleſſings of 
Providence *. Whether the new-intended con- 
ſtitution of Poland, promiſed, in caſe the late re- 
volution had been ſucceſsfully effected, would 
have rendered the condition of its inhabitants 
{till more happy, is a queſtion rige to the pur- 
port of theſe letters. 


With reſpect to the Italian provinces which 
the French have arbitrarily f given to Auſtria in 
exchange for Belgium, it is an undeniable fact, 
that, of theſe, the continental part is rich in pro- 
duction. It comes, however, within the deſign of 
our preſent obſervations, to conſider likewiſe the 
natural diſpoſition of their inhabitants, and how 
far they are ſatisfied with this transfer of go- 
vern ment. | 


* Theſe people, heretofore ſo much oppreſſed, experienced the fa- 
vourable change made in their condition; as a proof of which, they _ 
gratefully accepted the Pruſſian government. And the meaſures 
which it takes to increaſe its population, and to enable them to 
cultivate the country with better ſucceſs and greater ſecurity to 
themſelves, open to them ſatisfactory views of future proſpeRts ;.- 
having now the comfort of enjoying the fruit of their labour ; of 
which they and their anceſtors have been deprived ſo many years. 


+ The new acquiſitions of Auſtria in 7:aly, which may be pro- 
perly named Maritime Auſtria, contain a ſurface of 865 ſquare 
leagues ; 3,110,000 inhabitants; and a revenue of 10 millions of 
guilders. She has ſurrendered to the French and Ciſcalbine Repub- 
lic, a ſurface of 679 ſquare leagues ; 3,224,000 inhabitants; and 
a revenue of 9 millions and a half of guilders, | 
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France has plundered theſe Italian ſtates, as 

| the has done every other country within her graſp, 
and not only robbed them of every thing that 
ſeemed worth carrying off, but taken great pains 
to propagate thoſe notions of liberty and equality, 
which have emanated from a ſpirit of phrenzy, 
and diſplayed itſelf in the violation of juſtice, 
order, and morality—and which has, in reality, | 
hitherto been ſupported by perfect ſwindling. 


Italy has at all times, and even during its pu— 

_ Pillage under the Romans, diſcovered a narrow. 
neſs of ſentiment, which ſeems peculiar to its in- 
habitants, and 1s the offspring of interior jea- 
louſy; the recollection, alſo, of being divided 
into petty republics, and of enjoying their ſeparate 
governments, is apt to revive, as they are now 
ſituated, erroneous opinions of liberty and ima- 
ginary ideas of_ equality. The -inhabitants of 
. thoſe countries, which have been ſo ſuddenly 
ceded to Auſtria, find themſelves, unexpectedly, 
delivered into the hands of a monarchy, at a time 
too when their neighbours boaſt of the lofty name 
of uncontrouled republicans. Can it therefore be 
ſuppoſed that theſe ſuſpicious Italians will be- 
come more peaceable ſubjects to his Imperial 
Majeſty, than the Belgians? The latter was, na- 
turally, a people fond of tranquillity ; and if, 
- ſhortly previous to the war, they had not been 
depri ved of their ancient privileges, by the arbi- 
trary and inconſiderate hand of deſpotiſm; if even 


E Þ 
the external rites of their religion had not ſuf. 
fered an attack, they would never have revolted 
_ the Dan of nr 


Indeed Italy borders on the principal. f inked of 
Auſtria, and the advantage of ſurrounding her 
monarchy with fertile provinces, ſo far blinded 
the Cabinet of Vienna; that the loſs of Belgium 
diſappeared. © But, Sir, will ſuch bartering of 
countries, and transferring of ſubjects from one 
government to another, produce tranquillity ? 
Will it enſure allegiance to their Sovereign? Theſe 
are, however, the moſt material, and, in reality, 
the only points on which the happineſs, and what 
is of ſtill more conſequence, the ſafety of whole 
countries and governments, depend. 


It is therefore to be apprehended, that the di- 
viſion of Poland, of which Auſtria and Pruſſia 
have received ſuch large portions for their ſhares, 
will prove detrimental to theſe powers ; however 
deſirable and important, conſidering the actual 
ſtate of affairs, it may be, that theſe monarchs 
ſhould be great and powerful, able to protect the 
Continent againſt the formidable arms of France. 
Europe has, therefore, to dread, and that ſeriouſly : 
too, whatever may occaſion an internal ferment, 
in thoſe two empires. 


But is ſuch an event chiefly promoted barforois 
bly joining nations together, different in language, 
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cuſtoms, and manners, and- who. by the moſt ſin- 


gular concatination of affairs, were obliged to ſub- 
mit to a heterogeneous. government, which de- 
prived them of their former rulers, and forced 


them to ſubmit to a power, ch. * e 


with indifference? 


And at what period are theſe 3 mp 
upon? Juſt at that momentous period, when 


France, - with 'a preſumption unparalleled, and 


with a' temerity never heard of before, cancels 
every obligation of : ſecurity, defies all govern- 
ments, order, and rectitude, and publicly recog- 
nizes every vagabond as the greateſt and moſt ho- 


nourable hero, who underſtands the beſt, and con- 


tributes the moſt to deceive and pillage innocent 


nations, and ignominiouſly to load their members 


with chains of ſervitude. Have we not great 


reaſon to fear leſt the people, lately incorpo- 


ſimilar tragedies of Liberty and Equality, and with- 
draw themſelves, by open- violence, from their 


new maſters; leſt the moſt trifling deviation from 


a- careful circumſpection of the new govern- 


ments may produce an eruption not to be 


ſtopped E. | 


The recovery of theſe countries by Auſtria, and 
the aggrandizement of Prufia and Poland, ap- 
pear, therefore, to me, a precarious tenure; but, 

with reſpect to France, affairs muſt be regarded in 


rated to other governments, may be enticed toplay 
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another light, of which I will endeavour to give a 
ſtatement, as ſoon as I have clofed my obſerva- 


tions on the other ſtates of Europe, which for- 


merly influenced France, or were principally con- 
nected with her. 


LETTER VII. 


DEAR SIR, 


Is conformity to my promiſe, I now reſume my 
obſervations on the ſtates of Europe. 


Holland, as is univerſally known, and which ſhe 
knows from woeful experience, is plundered of 
her riches, deprived of her commerce, and what is 
the moſt lamentable circumſtance of all, has loſt 
her unity. The mutual jealouſy reigning among 
her provinces, has, for want of a central point of 
union, of late greatly increaſed, and continues 
ſtill to increaſe. This country is therefore en- 


hereafter ſtate, continue to remain ſo, without the 
hope of ſeeing her commerce riſe again to any con- 
ſiderable pitch of greatneſs, ſo long as ſhe retains 
her preſent connections; and, though her India 
poſſeſſions ſhould be reſtored to her, is ſituated as 

I 


tirely fettered by France, and muſt, as I ſhall. 


% 


- culations, commerce, brokerage, and fiſhery, by 


the French Kings, been allured into the ſame 


wars been often obliged to pay the reckoning. 
The acceptance of the nephew of à great and 


1 
ſhe is at preſent and for this reaſon. © Belgium be- 
longs to France. 


The interior ſtrength of Holland is but inſig- 
nificant; its ſoil is as turf-moor, made habita.. | 
ble; and, on that account, preſerved, at a great 
expence, againſt the inroads of the ſea; and a part 
of it is annually converted into cinders. Spe- 


which the induſtrious, and once brave inhabitants 
of the Seven United Provinces, gained ſuch im- 
menſe wealth, * muſt ſtill ſuffer a depreſſion, and 
that as ſoon as Catholic Netherlands have opened 
their new career: and the advantages which it 
may obtain by the intended free navigation on the 
Rhine will not be equal to the loſs, which it muſt 
unavoidably ſuſtain by the opening of the Scheldt. 
In fine, the conſtellation of Holland, which, un- 
der her former conſtitution, ſituation, and con- 
nections, was reſplendant with gold, will ſuffer an 
eclipſe, and become the leaden Saturn. 


Spain cannot at preſent be regarded in any other 
light than a tributary power, entirely dependent 


on France. She has formerly, under the reigns of 


motions, and acted in conformity to the will of 
the Bourbons at Paris; and has, therefore, in their 


powerful neighbour, to be her King, gave riſe to 
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national ſorrow ; that was, however, but mo- 
mentary. 


But now the Spaniard is left to execrate the 
horrible tyranny, the unprincipled ambition of the 
French Directory, who, by their lawleſs and de- 
ſpotic government, oblige the miners of Spain to 
forward their metals to the coffers of thoſe who 
are in à temporary enjoyment of - republican 
power. The Pyrenean mountains now grow 
maſts for the French marine; and the cochineal 
of her colonies now dyes the theatrical trappings 
of the directors, and hat without being paid for: 
thoſe parts of both Indias, which are in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Spain, are obliged to deliver up their 
productions to France, at ſuch prices as are fixed 
by the five deſpots ; and the principles of Liberty 
disfigured by Licentiouſneſs, are already tranf= - 
planted into South America, and may ſoon de- 
prive the great and venerable trunk of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, of the leaves extended by its branches 
over the ſeas. This will be ſooner accompliſhed 
by the poiſonous juice of anarchy poured on the 
root ; and muſt therefore tend greatly to diſpatch 
the overthrow of this powerful ſtate.” To wit- 
neſs the fall of ſuch a noble and great nation, 
which was once the imperial governeſs of both 
worlds, affords a rich but melancholy ſupply of 
penſive conſideration” to the contemplative ob- 
ſerver; who, to the wiſhes of the lovers of order, 
unites this one ; that this alliance, in appearance 

I 2 | | 
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ſo fatal to a great kingdom, may prove a caution to 
other ſtates, which are not yet ſubverted, and may 
be a ſufficient ſtimulus to rouſe them from their 


lethargy. 


No man, poſſeſſed of a grain of feeling for the 
natural rights of mankind, can poſſibly fix his eyes 
on Italy without diſſatisfaction. Nor can he for 
a moment ceaſe to execrate the conduct of a ſwarm 
of daring and ſhameleſs men, who fell upon that 
unhappy country with harpy-claws, and ich- 
nographically pillaged and plundered friends 
and foes of whatever was valuable; who mur- 
dered, deſtroyed, burnt, and laid waſte what- 
ever oppoſed their ferocious deſigns. And yet 
theſe are the men who have the impudent aſſur- 
ance to talk of the rights of man, and to preach 
up Liberty. -. | 
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We have till now neither experienced, in an- 
cient nor modern times, the commiſſion of ſuch 
enormous outrages with impunity: and even the 
laſt deſolation of Rome by the troops of the Con- 
uetable of Bourbon, ſhocking as the deſcription 
of that event appears recorded by the pens of 
Guicciardi, Brautome, and others, only. proves 
what raw vagabonds, accuſtomed to live by war 

and rapine, are capable of committing, when 
goaded on by hunger, and unreſtrained by the arm 
of command; when irritated to the extreme, 
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from obſtinate reſiſtance, and become impetuous 
with rage, and unſubjected to their leaders, 


At the commencement of the fixteenth century 
all the horrors which were then committed ori- 
ginated with famiſhed hirelings, eager to gratify 
the cravings of nature. But now, at the end of 
the eighteenth century, nothing like theſe power= 
ful incentives exiſts. Yet every cruelty, every 
ignominious act of a barbarous age, has been per- 
petrated, by the commands of enlightened philo- 
ſophers; and ſuch violations of Liberty, both 
civil and religious, have Frenchmen been guilty 
of, that poſterity will bluſh at their recollection, 
and eraſe the names of theſe philoſophers from the 
annals of the enlightened part of mankind. _ 
To make you fully ſenſible of this, I will, in : 
my following letter, conſider what, it may be 
preſumed, will be the ſentiments of the impartial _ 
hiſtorian, when, after the lapſe of ſome years, and 
peace and tranquillity are reſtored, he fits down © 
to deſcribe the tranſactions of the preſent war. 


4 
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LETTER VIII. 


DEAR SIR, 

Ix conformity to the promiſe that concluded 
my laſt letter, I will now give you a ſketch of 
what it appears to me a faithful hiſtorian will ſay, 
when he narrates in future times, the events which 
have taken place during the laſt and the preſent 
year. 


8 
| 
: 
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„ The years 1797 and 1798 were exceedingly 
favourable to the arms of the French Republic in 
Italy : to ſuch an extent did ſucceſs attend them, 
that the remaining hoſtile powers were inclined to 
conclude a peace. 


« Auſtria, the only powerful continental l 
forſaken by all her allies (except England, ſtill the 
protectreſs of order amongſt mankind, and mind- 
ful of the cauſe of humanity,) could, after im- 
menſe ſacrifices on the Rhine, only oppoſe the 
French in Italy, with an inconſiderable number of 

her forces, who were overwhelmed by French 
legions poured in upon them in ſwarms : this 
country they regarded as the laſt mine; to open 
which, there appeared no great difficulty. Italy 
was then rich in ſilver and precious effects; her 
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different ſtates viewed each other with an eye of 


jealouſy ; miſtruſt and fear aroſe out of their mu- 
tual weakneſs, Sometimes the French condeſcended 
to flatter, at others they threatened Venice and 


Genoa ; and theſe two repuhlics were obligated to 


ſubmit to the capricious humour of France, their 
overgrown, dangerous, and unnatural ſiſter. They 


| occaſionally ventured to remonſtrate, but pru- 
dently complied with her exhorbitant demands, 


without, in any reſpect, violating their neutrality 
with the Auſtrian monarch, their neighbour and 
ſincere friend. 


« Mantua, the chief but laſt depot of the Em- ; 


peror's valourous, but debilitated, forces, was 


obliged to capitulate ; neceſſity, however, forced 
this meaſure : meagre famine ſtared them in the 
face. 


«« After a ſiege of eight months, after they had 
ſhewn, by their inflexible and magnanimous de- 
fence, how far the new republicans were entitled 
to the name of heroes ; aſſumed by them always 
with arrogance, and, in the big-ſwelling words of 
bombaſt, the Auſtrians relinquiſhed the conteſt, 
and gave up a fortreſs exceedingly ſtrong, but 1x no 
longer tenable. 


« After this conqueſt the French ſoon poſſeſſed 


themſelves of impotent Rome. We have already 


adverted to the means of which they made uſe to 
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overpower Sardinia, and force the King to make 
peace; we have noticed the inability of the King 
of Naples to oppoſe their demand of ſeparating 
himſelf from the Emperor, to whom he was allied 
by ties of conſanguinity. By reminding Bologna 
and Ferrara of their former independence, they 
artfully withdrew thoſe ſtates from the intereſt of 
the Pope. By a ſimilar ſtratagem, the ſuggeſtion | 
of deep cunning, with the _ newly-conquered | 
countries of Milan, their arms were ſucceſsful 
againſt the Houſe of Auſtria. 


% By having recourſe to theſe and various other 
(| ſchemes, and aided by diſcontented parties, of 
8 | which there are always ſome to be found under 
C | the beſt governments, they formed a conſiderable 
maſs of countries into ſeparate republics ; who in 
part voluntarily, and in part compulſatorily, 
| aſſiſted their armies with money, proviſions, am- 
munition, clothes, and men. * 


As ſoon as the generals of the French re- 
public, two bold, enterprizing, and ſenſible men, 
of Italian deſcent, were aſſured of their ſafety in 
the North and South of Italy, they forced the 
helpleſs Pope into a humiliating peace. They 
extorted from him, not only his private treaſure, 
but interrogated him reſpecting his jewels ; they 

poſſeſſed themſelves of his other valuables, and 
left him nothing but his ring, which he held, by 
virtue of his ſpiritual office. By force and vio- 
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lence, they exacted from the country immenſe 
contributions in money; they robbed the inno- 


cent people of almoſt all that was worth taking; 
they, in fine, committed ſuch depredations, that 


| the victims of their rapacity will not be able to 
: recover from them for a ſeries of years. I 
f « The Directory then ſent from Paris a deputa- 
N tion of ſcientific men, who executed the diſgrace- 
d ful office of the Se&ores et Exactores of the old 
Ji Romans: theſe perſons ſelected all that Rome had 
been collecting for many centuries * whatever 
was ſcarce, whatever was precious, what was to 
er be found no where elſe, in any ſpot of the globe; 
of the labours of artiſts of the moſt eminent talents, 
er both ancient and modern; to examine, to admire, 
le and to copy which, many thouſand of artifts. and 
in travellers from the different parts of the world 
ly, annually viſited Rome; and ſpent large ſums in 
m- that city, in the gratification of a noble defire 
after knowledge and wiſdom. By this influx of 
rangers the greater part of the lower claſs of the 
re- people gained their livelihood, but were, on a, 
en, ſudden, left to repent of their credulity, and the 
in allacious repreſentations of unknown and unex- 
the erienced Pang, . ee 
hey 1811111 63 1 | 
ure, The leaders of the French troops, improved 
* y en "woo taught by the fate of former 
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conquerors of Italy, did not, like thoſe, remain at 


Rome, blinded with victory, but directed by Buo- 


naparte, chief in command, puſhed away to the 
North, and, in rapid marches, ſet forward to meet 
ſuch Auſtrian reinforcements, as haſtened to face 
them. By his ſuperior force, the French general 
drove back the Emperor's columns, and with un- 
- daunted intrepidity boldly advanced into the in- 

terior of his dominions. | 2 


« The whole of Lombardy, which comprehends 
almoſt the whole of ancient Ciſ-alpine Gaul, and 
even the republics of Venice, Genoa, and Lucca, 
allied with France, were ſurrounded, and beſet by 
French troops, at the very moment when Auſtria 
was unable to afford theſe ſtates any aſſiſtance. 
Buonaparte, with ſhameleſs impudence, then came 
forward with his grand ſcheme of depredation 


and diſmemberment of his native country, by the. 


command, or rather by the permiſſion of his Pa- 
_riſion ſupreme Directory. Fl 

"= He endeavoured, upon his entrance into theſe 
countries, to obtain the ſupport of the diſcon- 
tented, and to gain the affection of the indigent, 


which he accompliſhed by means of numerous 


emiſfaries ſent to irritate the people againſt the 
eſtabliſhed order of things. By ſuch characters 
a vigorous ſpirit of diſſatisfaction was ſet afloat, 
and more widely extended here than elſewhere, 
and, of courſe, rooted. more deeply than could 
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have been done in monarchical governments. But 
the greater part of the inhabitants of theſe re- 
publics were, however, convinced of the comforts 
which they enjoyed; and being farisfied with 
them, were ready to oppole a party, allured by the 
plauſible offers of the French, to come over to their 
intereſt, and bent upon ſeconding their defigns. 


© The commander of the French troops had, 
by ſuch malicious intrigues, ſown the feed of diſ- 
union, and, by ſo doing; ftrengthened himfelf 
with a pretext to become, with arms in his hands, 
the mediator of, and peace-maker in, theſe repub- 
lics; who were amicable to France, and to whoſe 
friendſhip Buonaparte, and the country he ſerved, 
was principally indebted for all the ſucceſſes 
which he had heretofore obtained in the war. ak 

" Invited dyn the feebleſt party, nfithig ürt the 
vulgar and poorer claſs of the people, who flat- 
tered themſelves with the proſpect of a ſhare in 
rapine and plunder, he invaded the republics 'of 
Italy, and covered his deſigns under the cloak of 
manifeſtos, in which he aſſerted friendſhip and 
protection, but ſecretly held truth and honour at 
defiance, and, with all his forces, fell PEN the 
victims of his diſhoneſt * N | 


« He cruſhed the whole of their conſtitutions, 
and at once robbed them of the ſecurity, the com- 
fort, the happineſs, which they once enjoyed; he 
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ſeized upon their moſt conſiderable and moſt fer- 


tile provinces; hè plundered them of the ſcarceſt 
relics and the moſt valuable productions of arts 
and literature: he extorted from them ſuch im- 


menſe ſums of money, that the bank of Venice, 


hitherto regarded as ſecure and firm, became in- 
ſolvent, and was obliged to ſtop payment. 


Such was the conduct of the enlightened French 
towards countries in alliance with them. But 
they ſtopped not here. Succeſs only tended to 
increaſe their rapacity. Their inſolence took 
freſh ſtrides. 


« They then 3 eie of peace 
with the houſe of Auftiria; and ſtipulated therein 
to open a congreſs at Raſtadt, a city in the Mar- 
quiſate of Baden, in the circle of Suabia in Ger- 
many, in order to ſettle all differences with the 
German empire. By this treaty with Auſtria they 
annihilated the antient Republic of Venice, and 
indemnified, the Emperor for the loſs. of Bel- 
gium with the remaining part of the empire. 
But they did not forget themſel ves: they took 
poſſeſſion of the richeſt and moſt conſiderable of 
the Fenetian iſlands ; of Cerigo, Zephalonia, Maura, 


Paro, and Corfu, to which they joined the cities of 


Butrinto and Voniza, and its environs in Lower- 


Albania, and Joined the whole to the Naben 
regublic, 


ich 
But 
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- Notwithſtanding the ratification and conclufion 
of peace with the houſe. of - Auſtria, the French 
perceived that ſomething ſtill remaind in the 
Pope's dominions worth their attention. They, 
therefore, in ſpite of theſe and former treaties, 
drove his Holineſs, verging on the brink of the 


grave through old age, and formed of the re- 


mainder of his ſtates, a new Roman republic: 


this afforded them another opportunity to Oy | 


their „ defires for plunder. 


2 „The Swiſs ads had been one 00 cha firſt 
allies of France; by her means, ſhe was reſcued 


from famine. To reward the noble conduct of 


the Swiſs, who had lived; for a number of years 


under a Government formed by themſelves, in . 


peace and tranquillity; the French, having re- 
courſe to their uſual expedient, diſſeminated dif. 
cord among them, merely for the purpoſe of 
creating a pretext for ſending an army into the 


country; to rob them of their treaſures; to force 


upon them a new conſtitution, reſembling their 


own; and, by dividing their wn to un- 
min u ere n Sofie 
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_ endeavoured to raiſe a faction, friendly to their 


intereſt, in Geneva, an ancient republic, on the 
confines of France and 8tv7/2erland ; they now 
thought a favourable opportunity offered of 
making an acquiſition of it; and by their art- 


7 


ful machinations reduced the inhabitants te | 


apply for permiſſion to be joined to the Grea? 
Nation. | 2 | 189 


« This, on the part of the French, was another 
violation of the peace made with the Emperor; 


by adding the moſt populous city“ of Switzer- 


land and the territories of that republic to their 
own, under the denomination of the department 
of the Lake Leman (Le Lac Leman, ) they in- 
fringed upon the preliminaries already mutually 


agreed upon between them and his Imperial 


Majeſty. 


% While they were treating at the Congreſs of 


Raſtadt ſor a general continental peace, they re- 


flected that there was yet remaining a ſtrong rich 
iſland in the Mediterranean, well ſtored with am- 
munitions ; and to which great riches had been 
ſent from the countries ſuffering by the war ; but 


principally from Loreto, become immenſely rich 
from the donations of the religious; who, to a con- 
ſiderable number, were in the habit of making pil- 


grimmages thither, and of leaving behind them 
preſents proportionable to their abilities. The 
Directory immediately diſpatched a large force to 
Malta, and obtained poſſeſſion of that iſland, 


through the medium of treachery. A fact that 


has been fully proved in the conduct of the Grand 


* The city of Geneva contains 241, 00 fouls. 
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' Maſter, and ſome of his perfidious adherents, as 
well as by the articles of ſurrender agreed upon 
between him and the French general. By theſe 
articles they agreed, in defiance of all the Sove- 
reigns who had ſent their plenipotentiaries to 
Raſtadt, to indemnify the Grand Maſter of the 
order of St. Fobn of Feruſalem, with a principality 
in Germany of 300,000 livres ( 12,5001.) annual re- 
venue; and thereby puzzled the envoys, who were, 
already, embarraſſed enough to find out means of 
indemnifying the other German Princes for the 
loſſes ſuſtained by them, in ceding their domi- 
nions on the left bank of the Rhine. This, how 
ever, was a ſubject beneath the care of the Direc- 
tory, who made of this acquiſition a new depart- 
ment, and added it to the overgrown republic of 
France, | 


« They deprived the King of Naples“ of 
Meſſina, a large city in Sicily, containing 60,000 
ſouls, in the ſame manner as they had done the 
King of Sardinia, of the citadel of Turin. This laſt 
robbery, inſtead of ſatisfying the rapacious Di- 
rectory, only urged them on to the invaſion of 
Egypt, and the capture of Alexandria. 


It appears now by the correſpondence of Garrat, with reſpect 
to the King of Naples, that the time ſeems near at hand when the 
French will throw off even their diſguiſe which they have hitherto 
worn in their tranfactions with thoſe petty Princes of Italy, whom 
they {till ſuffer to ſit trembling on theit tottering thrones. - +150 


* 
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Although they had concluded a peace with 


the Kings of Naples and Sardinia, and entered 


into alliance with them; the former of theſe - 


monarchs they terrified by threats, and forced the 
latter into a ne convention, wherein it was ſtipu- 
lated that he ſhould again pay to France three 
millions of livres; aboliſh all titles, armorial 
bearings, feudal rights, and privileges of the no- 


bility ; that the eſtates of the clergy ſhould be- 


come ſecurity for the circulating of paper money; 
and that the Sardinian * MoU be reduced to 
5,000 men, &c. 

* 
_ « By conſenting to theſe ignominious articles 
of the new convention, the King of Sardinia was 
obliged to capitulate to the French in fact, though 
not in form; and his dominions became, in con- 
ſequence of that conſent, a prey to the firſt pre- 
text, which might occur, for raiſing a quarrel.” 


Such have been the exploits '6f modern phi- 
loſophers. And the deeds of the French, in 1797 
and 1798, will be told in future times, in a man- 
ner ſimilar to that in which they have been juſt 


narrated; but yet the hiſtorian will deliver r plain 


truths, and undeniable facts. 
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We myſt 8 that as = the 
Llanes, the Schach Nadir, and other reputed. rob- 
bers, were merely - wretched noviciates in acts 


* 
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of rapin, when we compare them with the reign- 
ing maſters of that profeſſion. The atrocity of 
their conduct is in proportion to the civilization 
of the different ages in which they have lived. 

And this the French pretend to call anenlightened 
age; but to ſpeak like reaſonable beings, we may 
denominate it, as far as w relates to them, the re- 
verſe * illumination. | 


It is Sieh that Italy is revolutionized; and 
the Italian has every reaſon to thank God that, 
whatever loſſes he may have ſuſtained, the fertile 
and excellent foil of his country ſtill remain the 
ſame as heretofore. Buonaparte was well ac- 
quainted with his native country. He was to 
Italy, the angel Fe/rad of Zadie; who killed the 
only fort of a widow for having received him with 
hoſpitality ; who burned the habitation of another 
generous man over his head, to reward him fot 
the good entertainment which he had afforded 
him; and who ftole the golden goblet, from 
which he had taken a refreſhing draught: 

/ 

Buonaparte executed all his deeds in Ital y from 
this motive of morality, that his good coun- 
trymen ſhould no longer fix their affection on 
things of a tranſitory nature. Poor Italians ! 
They are now again obliged to return to their 
acre and plough, from which they are ſure of 


q 40 Zadig: Oeuvres de Voltaire, vol. 56. | 
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T 
a reward. The benevolent and careful angel has 


-taken away. the golden cup, and every thing elſe 
that he deemed periſhable. 


It is true, that France, while under the govern- 
ment of her monarchs, gave frequent proofs of 
her national impetuoſity ; but let it be remem- 
bered, that, under the reign of her Kings, ſhe 
never ſtooped to the profeſſion of a low brigand. 
Although the wicked Louvois cauſed the deſola- 
tion of the Palatinate of the Rhine, Marſhal 
Turenne, the great commander in chief, uttered a 
ſigh, upon the receipt of the order for its execu- 
tion. He, however, lefſened the calamities of 
war, as much as he could; he refuſed a large ſum 
of money which was offered him by the free impe- 
rial city of Frankfort on the Maine, and even melted 
down his own-plate, for the maintenance of his 
brave foldiers. This conduct was worthy of a 
hero ſprung from a true French race! What a 
contraſt, when compared with Buonaparte and his 
ſyſtem of ex actionof plunder ! 


The French nation, though guilty of many im- 
proprieties, never. before committed infamies of 
ſuch a nature, and with ſuch cool reflection, as 
they have done in the progreſs of this war. On 
the contrary, the diſpoſition of her mind has 
often, notwithſtanding her arrogance, induced her 
to act, in the midſt of her enormities, with loyal 
a ffection and generous demeanour. The military 
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at Lyons, under Charles the Ninth, abſolutely re- 
fuſed to maſſacre the impriſoned Huguonots ; and 
the ferocious commands for murder were likewiſe 
manfully reſiſted by ſeveral governors of the pro- 
vinces, But the new republic has repeatedly; 
and in a moſt diſtinguiſhed manner, branded the 
nation with diſgrace, 


She firſt imbrued her iron hand in the blood of 
her noble monarch,. A man of a moſt. bene- 
volent heart, of a diſpoſition to conciliate the 
eſteem of all; but in the act of doing which, he 
feH a ſacrifice to his good intentions. - Amongſt 
all her other atrocities, the univerſal' and ſyſte- 
matic depredations of her new government, and 
its generals will never be forgotten: they will 


ever blot the page of hiſtory. A traveller, when 


he beholds the ſpoils of Italy, the valuable col- 
lections, the rarities of the liberal arts forcibly 
taken away and ſet up in Paris, his ſoul will be 
pierced with anguiſh, and he will be ready to . 
doubt whether he himſelf will eſcape, with his life 
and property, from this new cave of Cacus. 


- 


«© Hie Cacus, horrendum Tiberino gurgite monftrom,” 


What advantages the new republic will ae 
from theſe acquiſitions fo ignominiouſly obtained, 
I ſhall make the conſideration of ſome following 
letters, when I treat upon France in particular. 
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Hadrianus. 


* Sextus Empiricus. 
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Maſter-Pieces taken from Rome, ; | 8 


// Statues, Buſts, and Vaſes. 
© Apollo of Belvedere, | | | | 


Meleager. SER I 


The Torſo of Belvedere, 


Adonis. 


Hercules Commodus. 
Appello Muſagetes, 
Diſcobolus. | 

A Faun, with a flute in his hand, 
The Torſo of the Cupido, 
Paris. _ 

Zenon. | 
Diſobolus, the ſecond. 
Julius Cæſar. 

Auguſtus, = 

Tiberius in the Toga. 


Phocion. 


Duelle. 


Sardanapalus. 


— = -—— ͤ— 


Antonius, (taken from the Capitolium.) 


ae. dieren from de following, e 


Fenut. 


The little Ceres. 
An Amazone, | | 
Minerva. | WI Ret "<4 wn 


75 Hygea. . 225 N j Es DG" 
Dania. 6 


"x Melpoment, : * " Is 5 ) 
f Clio. y 2 


Trphchorp ee To. 
 Polybymmla. | 


Euter pe. 
Erato. 

T rajanus, | 
Poſidippus, 
- Menander, 
A ſhepherd, drawing a thorn out of his fork, 
The dying gladiator, | 
A Fu ſeated, 

Cleopatra, 8 hoe, 
Laxoon. © N 

Amor and Fhcbe. 

Jupiter. 2 
Homerus. ? 


Alexander. 
Jupiter Serapit. 
Menelazs. 


unius Brutus, of =} "TI RF" hi 


arcus Brutus, of marble 
Oceanus. 
Cate and Portia. 
Two Sphinxes. 
Three Candelabrums. 


* 


The Tomb of the Maſes. 

The river Tiber. 

Sundry other pieces. 

Pictures. 

The Glorification. 4 

The Aſcenſion, *' 

The crowning of Main, - 

The Virgin. new 

The Annoneistioen . 
The Adoration of the Magi. thy 2268 


ü * ] 


The Baptiſm of Feſus Chriſt. 


Faith, Hope, and Charity. } by Raphael, 


The reſurreRion of 7% Chrif. 


The Reſurrection. * 8 


The Saint Family. 
St. Auguſtinus and the Virgin. 
The marriage of the Virgin. 


The Virgin and the Saint . | 


The Prophets, 


St. BenediAus. 1 


St. Placida. 
St. Scholaſtica. 


The eternal Father. i 


St. Sebaſtianus, 

St. Auguſtinus. > 
St. Baribolomes. 

St. Paul. 

St. John, 


The taking from the croſs, 

A Virgin. 

The Circumciſion, | | 
St. Petronilla, | by Guercino. 
St. Thomas, 


The Virgin. : 


St. Hieronymus, | } by D , bin. | 


The Martyr-death of St. Agnes, 


| 


9 


The taking from the croſs, by Caravaggio. 


Pieta, | 
. by Hazmibal Cararti. 


St. Romnaldus, - | 
A Miracle, } by Audre Sarchly 


A Virgin, 
St. Francis, | 40 5 40 ot 


Fortuna, } by G WIL 


- 'The Martyr-death of St. Peter, 
The Virgin, by Garofalo. 


The Martyr-death of St. Era/mur, by Pouſſin. 
| The Martyr-death of St. Gerwaſiu, by Valentin. 


3 


IV. 


2 Manuſcripts of the Ambroſian library. 


J 79 J 
Vi f ieronymur, 

Ne ML N diſh, } by Cern ri. 105 5 
The Coronation, by Titian, - # | bo 
St. Sebaftiames, by Procacein m. ; 
Objects deſigned for the muſeum of natural ke, 
The Herbarium of Haller. 
A ſelection of volcanic ſabſtances, © 
Minerals from P. Pini of Miland. 
Minerals of the inſtitution at Bologna. 
The Herbarium of Aldrovand:, in 16 volumes. 


* 


A ſelection of all kinds of marble and prcions Ry ct | 


the inſtitution at Bologna, . * | 
Written figures by Aldrovande, \ in 17 ha, 
Points of cryſtal-rock. a 
The greater part of theſe objects were taken in Tank 
_ ſome others at Rome and Venice, of which/ the Inven- 
tory has not yet been made. | 
Objects deſigned for the national library, and the national 
inſtitute, WT 
—— of the library of Brerai, 
of the Abby St. Salvador at Bologna, 


"The dne which have hain made in In ye e. 


491 to the church at Ravenna, on Papyrac. con -I'Y 
Manuſcript of antiquities of Fo/ephus, on Tabs, ; 
— of the hiſtory of the Popes, E 

— of Yirgilizs which belonged formerly to Pe- 

: trarca, with notes of his hand writing. 
written by Galilei, on fortifying, and on the 

flux and reflux. * 
The Cartoon of the works of Leonardo da Vinci. Ls 


Twelve manuſcripts of da Vinci on ſciences. + 


Anatomical Tables of Halkr, with additions and amend- 


ments of his own hand writing. 


Old publications from the Ambrofiar library. _ 
— i Gi — Abby St. Salvador. 3 


— — Univerſity of Pass. 


$ 
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Old publications from the Library of he Inſtitution at 
' Bologna: 


Five hundred manuſcripts cle From. the E of the 
Ed pact 


Maſter-Pieces taken, in Miland.. | 
I. From the Ambrofian library. Ee I 
9 The cartoon of the Scboeler Anker, by Rape. 
A Maris, by Lzifmni. 
A Maria with flowers; 'by Robert, 
A Concert, by Gargio 
8 A Maria, by Lucas of Leiden. 
A Woman's head, by Leonard» de Vinci. 
A ſoldier and a old man, by Calabre/e. 
A Hetrutrian TT. A ſundry Ares, with of- 
naments. 
A manuſcript, on Egyptian Papyrus, about 1100 years 
old, containing : The Hiſtory of the Jews, by Flavius | . 
Joſephus, tranſlated by on 
II. From Alla Gracie. 
A coronation with thorns, by Tian. | 
St. Paal, by Gaudenzo Ferrari. n 
III. From Alla Finoria. 
AGlorification, by Salvator Roſa. - 


Maſter-Pieces taken in Parma. 


1. From the academy in Parma. 
A Maria with St. Hieronymus, by Correggio. 
A Picture, by Schidone. | | 
An adoration, by Majolla. 

II. From the Capuc ins. 
A Dog, by Guercino. | | 
A Maria, and ſeveral Saints, by Carat. 

III. From the Church of St. Paul. 

A Chrift, with St, Paul and St. Catharina, by Raphack. 


or- 
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' IV. From the Church of the Madonna della Stectate: | 
The Affiance of Maria, by Procaccini, 
V. From the Church of St, John. 
A taking from thecroſs, by Correggis.. * ) 
VI. From the Church of the Capucins. 8 
Maria and St. Francis, by Guercino. 
Vn. From the Church, Del Sepolero. 
A Modonno della Scodella, by * 
VIII. From St. Rochas. 
Several Saints, by Fraimingo: | 
A St. Rochus, by Paul Ferous/e. 
A Glorification, by Spagnoletts. 
St. Benedifur, by Lanfranco, +7 
IX. From St. Quintiuu¹. $ NE 5 
The Baptiſm, by Fraimings: . 
X. From St. Andreas. | 
A Picture, by Spagnoletto. 
XI. From St. Michael. _ 8 
A Maria, by an apprentice of Correggio, _  *, 


i XII. From St. Paul. 


| A Maria, by Auguſtin Caracci. n 

X10, From the Cathedral at Piacenza. . Wore ey 
Two Pictures, by Luigi net, 8 
A Picture, by Procaccini, 


The Gallery of Modena, Rome and Venice have emibel many 
other pictures, antiquities, and remarkable curoſities, of which the 
inventory has not yet been made. According to the treaty of peace 
with the Pope, concluded at Bologna the 23d of June, in 1796, in 
its 8th Article, it was agteed that 200 Statues, Burſts, Vaſes, or Pic- 
tures, and 500 manuſcripts, ſhould be given up to France. 


On the 29th of July, in 1798, the French Directory bad, by the 


celebrated feaſt at Paris, the ſhameleſaneſs to diftribute, through 


their preſident, Medals, on one fide of which was a figure of France, 
on the reverſe this legend The Sciences and Arts grateful.” to 
the French ſcholars and artiſts who. were ſent i into 1taly-to regulate 


/ * 
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and ſuperintend the plunder of the relics of antiquity, and of the 
monument of the arts. A pompous ſpeech was made on this occa- 
fion, in which theſe learned agents of robbery were aſſured of the 
eternal gratitude of their n whoſe name theſe medals were 


preſented. 


rr — 
(To be joined as an appendix to the obje&s of ſciences robbed in 
. Italy.) . 
From the Echo, No. 219, the gth and 10th Thermidor. 
* Fetes de la liberté, et entree triomphale des objecta des ſciences 
. & Carts, recueillis ex Italie. 


D'apres ce programme, on y verra 29 chars dont voici la deſti- 
nation. | 


Sur les deux premiers chars, 
ſeront, les quatre chevaux antiques, de bronze dore, qui d&coraient 
I'Egliſe St. Marc & la place Saint Marc à Veniſe. | 
Inſcription : (Chevaux tranſportes, de Corinthe 3 Rome, & de 
Rome a Conſtantinople; de CER a Veniſe ; & de Veniſe 
en France). 
« Tl: font enfin dans ume terre libre. 
Sur ie 3*, char, : 


Seront places, Apollon & Clio; r : 
& Tous deux ils rediront nes combats, nos viaoires.” 


Sur le 4*. 

Melpomne et Thalie ; Inſcription : 

* Laue pourſuit ler crimes, Pautre hes wices,” 

Sur le ge. 

Erato & Therpſycore; Inſcription : 

5 & Elles comſolent & charment les mortel:,"? 

Sur le 6˙. ; 

Calliope & Euterpe ; Inſcription : 

% De Pindare & d Horace elles montaient FA Here, 
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Sur le 5*. 


 Vranie & Polymnie ; Inſcription : 


% [univers obtit aux luis de Pharmonie, " 
Sur le 8, 
Une veſtate portant le feu ſacre ; inflation | 
„ TLamour 4 patrie q te fon faces des frangair,” 
Baur le 9˙. 8 
L'Amour & Pſychẽ; 
Sur le 10+, 
La Venus du Capitole ; 
Sur le 11*, | 
Le Mercure du Belvedere ; 
Sur le 12˙. 
Venus & Adonis; 
Sur le 13*. 
L'Antinoiis Egyptien, & Antinoii de Belvedere ; 
Sur le 14%, 
Le Tireur d'epine, & le Diſcobole; 
Sur le 15*. 
Le Gladiateur mourant ; 
Bur le 16%, 
Le Meleagre & une Amazone; 
Sur le 17. 
Trajan; 5 
Sur le 18˙. | | 
L'Hercule commode z | . 
| Sur le 19˙. | 
Marcus Brutus; Inſcription : | 
« 1] frappa le ram & non la tyrannie,” Legouve. 
Sur le 207. 
Caton & Porcie; Et Zenon ; Inſcription : 
« 11 fait ceſſer de wivre, en * d'ttre libre. 


Sur le 217. 
Demoſthene ; Inſcription : f 
Des orateurs famenx le mod?le & be maitre.” 
Sur le 22*, 
Polidippe 
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Sur le 23. | 2 
Menandre ; Inſcription : ITE”. 
& La comedie apprit. d rire ſans W 


Es plus innocemment dans les vert de Menandre.“ 
Botzau,. 
Sur le 24*, N 


La Santẽ; Inſcription: 
& Compagne fidelle de I homme temperant. 
Sur le 25. 
Ceres ; Inſcription : 
Que Certs des mortels ſoit d jamais cherie, 
cc C'eft le premier fillon gui fixa la patrie,” 
| | Lx Baux. 


Sur le 26*, F 


Le Laocoon ; 
Sur le 27. 

L' Apollon du Belvedere, 

Viendra enſuite une banniere ſur laquelle on lt ; Ti 4 
& Artiſtes, accourez ! vos maitres ſont ici.“ 
Sur le 28e. 

La transfiguration de Raphael & quelques autres de ſes chefs. 
d'ceuvres, des ee du Dominiquin, de Jo Nin, e.; 
Inſcription: 

(Ecole Romaine) *©* [rvente, tu via 
Sur le 29e. | | 
Des tableaux de Titien, de Paul Veroneſe, &c. ; Inſcription : 
© (Ecole Venitienne) © Iris de ſes couleurs embellit leurs palettes.” 


Six autres chars particuliers contiendront des manuſcrits ; des 
livres rares; des medailles, &c. Le cortège partira de la rive gauche 
de la Seine, près IE Muſeum d'Hiftoire naturelle, à 10 ou 11 heures: 
on y verra des petrifications de Veronne, comme monument de panti- 
quits du Globe; deux lions & une lionne; un ours de Berne; deux 
chameaux & deux dtomadaires; ainſi que les deux blocs de cryſtal 
donnẽs par les habitans du Valais à la republique N le four. 
comme objets curieux d'hiſtoire naturelle, 

Après les chars viendra le buſte antique de Junius at porte | 
par les defenſeurs de la patrie. Le piedeſtal ou Vautel fur __ il 
ſera poſe, aura pour aa ad ce * de . 1 


1 


-- 


- % 1 a 
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if Rome fr gouvernte d'abord par les Rois.” \ - Funine Boogie bu, 
te donna la liberte & la republique.”” 


On! lira encore cet hemiſtiche de Voltaire: F 
© Rome oft libre, il 4ſt: on 
Apr le buſte de Brutus, ane les Sena envoyts en 


Italie, par le gouvernement, pour la recherche des objets des ſeien- 


ces & des arts. Ils porteront à leur chapeau une plume tri colorce, 
& à la main une couronne de laurier. Un N eee, 


gle troupes fermera la marche, 


44 


Le cortège $'avancera dans cet ordre, en ſuivant: rs les 
boulevards neufs, ceux des invalides, &c.. juſqu'au Champ-de- 
Mars, Au moment de I'arrivee du cortege, le miuiſtre de Vinte- 
rieur, entoutẽ de Vinſtitut national des ſciences & arts, ire Place 
aux pieds de la ſtatue de la liberte, | 


Des copies des ſtatues d Apollon & des Muſes Abcomeath rautel 
de la patrie. D'autres copies des principales ſtatues recueillies en 
Italie, & des trophces formes par les attributs des beaux arts, dẽco- 
reront toute ſon enceinte extericure. Tous les chars ſeront ranges 
dans Varene du Champ-de-Mars, ſur trois lignes: les objets 
d'hiſtoite naturelle, à gauche de Vautel de la patrie ; les livres & 
manuſcrits, à droite: les monumens antiques & les tableaux, au 
milieu. Les membres du cortege ſe reuniront en demi cercle au- 
tour des chars. Le buſte de Brutus ſera dẽpoſẽ ſur une cippe de- 
vant la ſtatue de la liberte. Celui d'Homere ſera \placs ſur une 
autre cippe, au milieu des ſavans & artiſtes qui compoſeront le 
cortege. a TATY 


Lie conſervatoire de la muſique fera une premiere repetition du 
poEme ſeculaire d' Horace, muſique de Philidos. Les commiſſaires 
d'Italie s avanteront enſuiteè ſur Vautel de la patrie, & remettront 
au miniſtte de Vinterieur la liſte des objets qu ils ont recueillis. Le 
miniſtre au nom des ſavans & des artiſtes, leur adreſſera des temer- 
cimens pour les ſoins qu' ils ont pris de ces-preeieux objets dans leur 
long & perilleux voyage, à travers la chaine des Apennins. Le 
conſervatoĩre exẽcuteta ode du citoyen Ie Brun, muſique du 
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citoyen Leſueur, Une falve d'artillerie annoncera la fin des cc - 
Le ſoir, la maiſon du Champ-de-Mars ſera lluminte ainſi que le 


cirque. Des orcheſtres ſeront places dans la moitie de 1'arsne fituce 
vers la rivière. Des danſes termineront la fete, 


Le lendemain, 10 Thermidor, à 3 heures apres midi, il y aura 
encore une fete au Champ-de-Mars, pour les preſentations des mo- 
numens au directoire, le preſident diftribuera à chacun des com- 


miſſaires à la ſurveillance de ces objets, une medaille fur laquelle 


ſera gravee une figure de la France; & de Vautre, cette legende ; 
Les ſciences & les arts reconnaiſſans. Les membres du direQoire 
couvriront de lauriers le buſte de Brutus; on executera des Evolu- 
tions militaires ; enſuite un acroſtat orne de guirlandes & couvert 
d'inſcriptions, enlè vera dans les airs, les attributs de la libertè & des 


arts, ſurmontẽs de drapeaux tricolores. 


I y aura illumination & danſes comme la veille, 


LETTER IX, 
© DEAR SIR, 


You have, in my former letters, ſeen depicted 


the condition of the principal ſtates, which are 


moſt approximate in their relation to France; and 
how far the revolution has already operated on one 
part of them, and what influence it may have on the 


other parts. Some of them have been ſo thoroughly 


ranſacked, and cnrinely cruſhed, that they will 
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not be able to recover their ſtrength for ſome | 


conſiderable time. Some have loſt their interior 
energy, or at leaſt a part thereof; and others have 


only acquired an inadequate, and a precarious 


advantage, to enable them to repair their real 
loſſes. But ſome ſtates in the ſouth, of leſs in- 


fAuence, ſtill remain. Theſe are, Switzerland, 


Portugal, and Turkey. The firſt I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to notice in my obſervations on France; 
and the others, will fall in with thoſe on Ruſſia, ' 


But in the north there are three empires which 


deſerve to be ſtrictly attended to in this mo 


The conduct of Scandinavia, during this revo- 
lution, has been guided by the principles of in- 
tereſt; it has remained neutral, with an eye to the 
opportunity afforded of accumulating riches. 


This, in part, was excuſable. Denmark, but 


principally Sweden, had not much to loſe, and 
could not therefore, on account of internal trou- 
bles, take an active part. A fleet, however, of 
ſixty men of war, which Denmark and Sweden 
jointly were able to furniſh, would have been cer- 


tainly no inſignificant force in the embryo-ſtate of 


the French republic. 


; 


But however reaſonable and juſt it might ap- 


pear, that every regular government ſhould have 
drawn the ſword againſt the principles of deſola- 


tion, and in ſupport of order; it may, on the 
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other hand; be no unfair W to aſk; How 
would the loſs of men have been replaced, if even 
the expences incurred by the war had been 
guarded againſt? And what indemnification would 
there have been for the conſequent loſs of com- 
merce, and the ſuſpenſion of agriculture? _ +: 


Iheſe are queſtions propoſed by the partizans 
of the two monarchies alluded to, in oppoſition to 
a general cenſure on their timorous circumſpec- 
tion. I ſhall therefore, in the ſequel, venture 
fome. conjectures on the influence which the con- 
fideration of the new coloſſal republic, and her 
principles, may in future have upon Scandinavia; 
at preſent, you will permit me, Sir, to be more 
circumſtantial in what I have to ſay concerning 
1 _ 


A great and noble ſtateſman *, ſome years ago, 
ventured a publication, (if we can believe that he 
was the author of it,) in which he ſeemed panics 
ſtruck with the gigantic appearance of this em- 
pire. ine is 3 


a © => 


It is evident, that at that period Europe, but 
7 Pruſta and all 2 + were much 


„This publication was fold in ns under the Gals: 
Memoire fur les moyens de prewemir les dangers. d une alliance entre la 
Ruf & Auriche, par my Lord Lanſdown, Londres, 1796. It is 
evident, that it muſt have been written after the immenſe ſucceſſes 
of Potemkin, and ſhortly before tho ern deciſion on the diſmem- 
berment of — 


8 
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agitated by the victories gained by the Ruſſians 

over the impediments of nature, as well as the 

ovppoſition of the enemy: and entertained appre- 

henſions of fear, leſt thefe bravados of danger 

ſhould, at one time or other, turn their arms 
againſt them: * 


= SY ODS. GE. CE 4 


His Lordſhip remarks in the ſaid" publication, 


8 

0 that Auſtria has never been an immediate enemy 
5 of Ruſſia, and that a union formed between the 
E powerful Sovereigns of theſe countries would en- 
3 danger, nay, would enſlave all Europe. This re- 
r mark certainly merits conſideration ; for any op- 

3 poſition from Turkey cannot be of weight, on ac 
'E count of her inferiority in the art of war, and 
2 want of civilization; ſhe muſt therefore be only 


regarded as a country open for Ruſſia to plunder: 


05 Indeed, if every ſtate were to be judged ſolely 
4 from its capacity of violating the laws of juſtice; 
＋ Ruſſia is undoubtedly ſuch a powerful ſtate, that 
ar from it all other parts of Europe have reaſon to 


be under continual apprehenſion of alarm; and 
that conſideration muſt make her ſo much the 

| more dangerous to her neighbours. Frederic the 
ch | 
Great was not inſenſible of this in 1744 * and 


1a | _- ® Hiftoite de mon tems, 3a 2, page 52. N N 
t i II reſtoĩt à prendre des meſutes pour ne rien apprẽhender de 
ſſes {es voiſins, ſur- tout pour ſe conſerver le dos libre, ſi Von ſe propo- 
em- ſoit d'agir d'une autre cdte. De tous les voiſins de la Praſe Tem- 
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1 

his prophecy, in part, has been fulfilled, not with 
regard to Pruſſia; but as it related to Poland and 
Turkey - Ruſſia had almoſt, during the whole of 
the reign of the late Empreſs Catharine the 
Second, laid a plan to intimidate all her neigh- 
bours; for, even in the moments of ſeeming 
tranquillity, ſhe reſembled a thunder cloud, which 
in a {till calm, collects electric matter, to emit a 
ſudden clap. , She often threatened even remote 
countries, but, fortunately for them, met with 
ee nearer, home to occupy her ambition. 


8 was r poſſeſſed of i 
talents, and might have been guided by views 
known only to:herlelt; but her views appeared 
totally unfavourable to, the intereſt of Ruſſia, 


Every ſtate in ſuch a ſituation is diſeaſed, and 


labours under a violent paroxyſm ; even if ſhe 


| 
; * - 


pire de Ruſſe merite le plus d'attention, comme le plus dangereux 
il eſt paiſſant, il eſt voiſin. Le roi apprehendoit moins le nombre 
de ſes troupes que cet effaion de Co/aques & de Tartares ® qui brij- 
lent les contrees, tuent les habitans ou les amènent en eſclavage; 
ils font la ruine des Etats qu'ils inondent. D'ailleurs a d'autres 
ennemis on peut rendre le mal pour le mal, ce qui devient impoſſi- 
ble a Pegard de la Raſſie, a moins d'avoir une flotte conſiderable 
pour protẽ get & nourrir ,Varmee qui dirigeroit ſes operations ſur 
Peterſoerrg meme. Dans la vue de fe concilier Vamitie de la 
Ruffie, le Roi mit tout en ceuvre pour y parvenir; il * meme 
ſes negociations juſqu en Suede,” &c. V 


The Ryfian army confiſts, beſides the above, piintipally of 
2 Mans, Calmucks, MY Oftiacks, and ater og 
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makes the beſt uſe of the intervals of her feveriſh- 
fits: the whole body, however, is weakened, and 
neighbouring countries, at the ſame time, feel the 
effects of it. The condition of ſuch a ſtate'is truly” 
melancholy and uncertain. This is proved in no 
country upon earth more effectually than in Ruſſza. 
How can a potent empire, with any degree of ſa- 
tisfaction, fpend almoſt thirty years in the de- 
ſtruction of her interior ſtrength; for the ſake of 
purchaſing, with the invaluable drops of her ſub- 
jets blood, a few more ſquare leagues of unin- 
habited deſerts; when her own ſurface is alrgady 
nearly double that of our part of the globe, and, if 

taken in the aggregate, fcarce in men, and barren 
of domeſtic. animals? 


The pofteſſon of Courland, and the free com- 

merce on the Euxine, is undoubtedly of great 
conſequence to Ruſia; but was it not in her 
power to have obtained poſſeſſion of the former, 
without drawing the ſword? and of the latter, 
without ſuch a continuance of dioogy wal? ? 


Courlind is not only in itſetf a beautiful aka 
fertile country, the ſeat of a ſenſible and well- 
informed nobility ; but it gives to Ruſſia a con- 
ſiderable addition of her ſea-coaſt in the Baltic. 
ſea, which enjoys a lower, and therefore a milder 
climate than almoſt all her other ſtates ſituated in 
that part of the globe. Her ſea-ports on that 
ſide are therefore not ſo ſoon claſed up by the in- 
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tenſe cold of the winter. The port of Windau 
might be rendered uſeful: her men of war, and 
other large veſſels, might enter into and remain 
there in ſafety. 


Taurica Cherſoneſus, or the Crimea, is a moſt ad- 
vantageous acquiſition in the South. It offers 
very good ſea-ports, and poſſeſſes a climate fa- 
vourable to the production of valuable wines, 
and of many comforts which the ſtates of Ruſſia 
do not yield. 


Lay the map of Ruſſia before you, look at her 
ſituation, and confider whether any power upon 
earth, with the leaſt ſhare of diſcretion left, will 
venture to attack that empire. It is ſituated, as 
it were, on the confines of Europe, and evidently 
lies out of the way; its unmeaſurable provinces 
form a collected maſs, which obeys the will of an 
individual monarch. The greater part of its in- 
habitants is animated with a fierce boldneſs that 
braves all dangers ; even death itſelf, They are 
Judieious and active, and, in the art of war, moſt 
reputed in Europe. Before an enemy could poſ- 
ſibly make an inroad by land into the interior of 
Ruſſia, famine would deſtroy his forces. Her fleets 
would likewiſe become a formidable bulwark, and 
would oppoſe him with valour, if not with. the 
greateſt nautical ſkill. 


Ruſſia has therefore little to fear, directly, from 
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the increaſed power of France; but the ſituation 
of Auſiria is widely different fince the peace of 


Udino. She ſtill, however, is a formidable ſtate, 
extended over many climates, and properly ſpeak- 
ing, deprived of no gift of nature, but men. 


The productions of other countries, of their ſoil 


and manufactures, are brought to her markets in 
exchange for her own, It would therefore prove. 
of the greateſt conſequence if her corps diplo- 
matic would fix their attention principally. on- 


commercial and agricultural purſuits, if they 
would conſign for ever to oblivion individual al- 
tercation, and crooked ſyſtems of policy : and if 
her miniſters carefully examine the influence 
which the French revolution may have on the 
commercial wortd, they cannot ſurely look upon 


theſe ſubjects with indifference. 


If the coaleſced powers had adopted an open, 


fair, and generous conduct, the condition of Eu- 


rope would now be otherwiſe; and the Hydra of a 
republic would have been deprived of her nume- 


rous heads, at the very outſet of the revolution; 
and ſeveral continental monarchs would not now 
totter on their thrones. 


Ruſſia, full of internal ſtrength, and-ſcareely 


within the reach of any foreign Sovereign, has it 


therefore in her power to act with energy, and 
may look, down with contempt upon threats, of 
which the execution cannot reach her, 


— -- < — — 
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The ſublime aim of Ruſſia, and that which pro- 
perly ſuits the empire, conſiſts in ſtudying her 
increaſe of population, and the cultivation of her 
ſoil. Providence has provided her with the 
means to attain thoſe ends; with the bounties of 
nature, ſhe poſſeſſes a tractable and a judicious 
people. If their exiſtence is facilitated, their 
efficacy multiplied, their minds better informed, 
the cultivation of agriculture made their ſtudy, 
we might ns Hg in Ruſſia a moſt glorious 


epoch. 


This deſirable period is moſt likely at no great 
diſtance. A beautiful .morning twilight has 
already broken forth upon the horizon of that 
great empire. She is at length bleſſed with a 
ruler, the happineſs of whoſe ſubjects lies neareſt- 
his heart; whoſe wiſh it is not to appear, but to 
be in reality a great monarch and a good man ; 


whoſe aim is not to deſtroy, but to create and | 


The Czar Paul Petrowtch will, nay, he muſt, 
hold upright, and preſerve the equilibrium of 
Europe; he muſt counteract the ſpirit of anarchy, 
which, if permitted to ſpread farther, will carry 

with it univerſal deſolation. 


By this you perceive, Sir, that Ruſſia, ac- 
quainted with her true intereſt, will not, as ap- 
prehended by the writer before mentioned, muti- 
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late Europe; but will ſave and protect it with 
e and perſevering firmneſs. EA 


In more than one reſpect is „ Ruſſia 3 in- 
tereſted ; in the preſent conteſt, | Beſides, reflecting 
on the influence which the deluſi ve ſentiment of 
liberty and equality may have upon the minds of 


individuals! in her large provinces, ſne cannot be- 
hold with indifference. the, overgrown power of 


France, nor ſuffer her to go on with attempts to 
deſtroy. the trade of England, which, with the 


deſtruction of this country, her haughty rulers | 


have publicly declared to be their deſigns. The 
intereſt of Ruſſia, in the commerce of England, 


is of too much importance for the former to per- 


mit a diminution thereof. Were it effected, ſhe 
would be a great loſer. 


England annually pays ſeveral millions of 


rubles to Ruſſia, for the growth of her foil ;- and 


the decreaſe of the commerce of Great: Britain, 
muſt likewiſe diminiſh her navy, which is chiefly 


ſupplied with materials from Ruſſia.. This con- 
ſideration muſt then have great influence on that 
eme | | 


It may be aſſerted for the ſake of argu- 
ment, „that it is indifferent to Ruſſia whether 
France or England purchaſe her commodities.” 


Bur, for two reaſons, this cannot be maintained. . 
Firſt, Can her merchants trade with thoſe of : 


t 

France upon the ſame degree of fecurity as they 
do with thoſe of Great Britain? The decifion is 
moſt aſſuredly highly in favour of the latter. 
Secondly, If France ſhould retain the conquered 
countries, and if the Rhine remains her boun- 
dary, ſhe will not have occafion to purchaſe from 
Ruſſia commodities to ſuch a large extent. She is 
more cloſely connected with Denmark, but * 
cipally with Sweden, whence her merchants will 
be ſupplied with a part of the productions of the 
North. Her poſſeſſions in the Mediterranean ; 
the Pyrenean mountains, made the boundary in 
the late peace concluded with Spain, but princi- 
pally her newly- acquired territories on the Rhine, 
will provide her with the {aan rt of thoſe 
commodities. | 


Of timber and maſts, ſhe can get a plentiful 
ſupply from the immenſe foreſts of Aſace, Lor- 
ruine, and Burgundy; what heretofore have been of 
no important national utility, will become ob- 
jects of great value, on account of the free naviga- 
tion on the Rhine. She will receive pitch and tar 
from the ſame places; likewiſe conſiderable 
quantities of flax, hemp, and linſeed, the growth 
of the different countries on theſe rivers. The 


mines of Namur and 7 furniſn iron In ne 
ance. 

b But. thete remains e reaſon | 20.8 why 
Ruſſia ſhould feel diſcontented with the conduct 
of France. 


* 1 


France has cautiouſly endeavoured to liberate . 


herſelf from the neighbourhood of Auſtria in the 


peace concluded with the Emperor, the welght * 


which muſt SE fall on Ruſſia. 
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I am, Ke. 
LETTER X. 


DEAR ern, 


\ \ E will now return to France. go | 


1 have, in my former letters, eſtimated the ads 
vantages which this republic may internally de- 
rive from the revolution: I will now review the 
accumulation of her greatneſs in the conqueſig 
which ſhe has made during this war, and the ex- 
terior increaſe of her enerx. . Bash 

[5 | . 

I will.commence with Belgium. for the fate of 
that rich country appears now to turn 3 | 
in favour of ima 


If ; had, in any part of Eutope, appropri- 
ated to herſelf a country, of which the ſurface 


contained 470 ſquare leagues, without reference to 


its ſituation, or its interior ſhape and population, 
28 4.44.59 7104 
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this would not be a matter of indi fference to any 


of her, neighbouring powers. But when that 
country gives to the ſea-coaſt “ of Old France an 
extent of upwards of eighty miles; when it plenti- 
fully nouriſhes about two millions of inhabitants, 
and is therefore one of the moſt populous in Eu- 
rope; when it actually furniſhes France with 
abundance of thoſe neceſſaries, of which ſhe was 
principally in want ; when a ſpirit of induſtry and 
commerce is ſo peculiar to its inhabitants, that 
Auſtria drew from thence, on the average, a ſur- 
plus of the annual revenues of upwards of four 
millions of imperial guilders, (444, oool. ſterling; ) 
with what eyes can the whole of Europe, but princi- 
pally England and Ccrmany, regard ſuch a country, 
with all theſe advantages, in the hands of France ? 


Belgium is not an artificial country, that is, a 


turf- moor gained from the fea, like Holland, the 
precarious exiſtence of which depends upon the 


height of the waves. Her metropolis does not 


ſtand upon periſhable piles, which are at the 
diſcretion of, and liable to be devoured by, the 
worms; the navigations on its waters is not 
liable to be dammed up with accumulated mud 


| 55 According to the twelfth article of the treaty of peace con- 
cluded between France and Holland, the whole of the iſland of 
Cadſand in Flanders, which was in poſſeſſion of the Dutch, and 


commanded the navigation of the Scheldt, is ceded ; and by the 


thirteenth-article, a French garriſon is even to be admitted into the 
port of Fluſbing during peace and war. 
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waſhed in by the ſea. Her foil ſuffers no an- 

nual decay by being rendered productive of 
thoſe neceſſaries which guard againſt the cold. 

All that Belgium poſſeſſes ſhe derives' from na- 

ture, and therefore poſſeſſes it with ſafety. But 
notwithſtanding © theſe advantages, her trade 
and commerce have been of late years greatly | inn 
ferior to that of Holland. And how comes this- 
to paſs? The reaſon is obvious. The one had 
the ability of making a free uſe of her local ſitu- 
ation, and of her internal vigour, while the other 
was cramped by ancient treaties“; ; whereby her 
ports were ſhut up, and her commerce oppreſſed: g 
A ſhort review of her interior ſtructure will afford | 
an idea of her important value. my 


Without noticing the ſea, ſhe is in poſſeſſion of 
the following rivers :: The Mae/e; the: Scheldt'; 
the Sambre ; the Lys ; the Scarpe; the Haine; the 
Aa; the Colme; the Dyle; the Trouille; and ſeve- 
ral ſmaller ones, of which ſeveral have been formed 
by nature into canals. | Thoſe rivers take ſerpen- 
tine windings through different countries, rich in 
meadows, in corn, flax, timber, and ſeveral metals 
and ſtones. 


The Macſe traverſes the Biſhoprics of 7. out ad: 
Verdun ; the province of Champaign ; the Darin 


* By the fourteenth article of the treaty of peace concluded N 
Munſter, it was agreed upon that the Scheldt ſhould be blocked ap, 
and the chief canals at Antwerp ſhould. be filled up. : 
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of Luxemburgb; the county of Namur; the prin- 
cipality of Liege; and the United Provinces. Her 
navigation commences at St. Thiebaut, and her 


waters lave Bourmont, Mircourt, Newfchateau, 
Commercy, St, Michiel, Verdun, Dun, Villefranche, 


"Stenay, Mouzen, Sedan, Donchery, Mezieres, Charle- 
- vile, Nevin, Tumay, Charlemont, St. Hilaire, Givet, 


Dinant, Namur, Huy, Liege, Viſe, Macſtricht, Ma- 


z 


Del, Ruremonde, Venloe, Gennep, Graave, Creve- 


ceur, Heuſden, Locwenſtein, Worcum, Gorcum, Dort, 
Rotterdam, Delſiſbaven, Schiedam, Vlardingen, and 
the Brille. All theſe places up to Mazftricht now 
belong to the new Republic, The length of this 
river is 649 miles, of which 620 miles are na- 
vigable. 


The Sambre, which takes its rife in the village 
of Nowion, in the province of Piccardy, unites 


with the Maz/e at the city of Namur. By the aid 


of fluices it is rendered navigable from the city 
of Landrecy; and paſſes Le Val, Barlemont, Ameris, 
St. Remy, Maubeuge, Marchinne, n _ 
fier, and N alogne. 


The Scbeldt traverſes the French and Auſtriun 
Flanders, and by forming itſelf into two branches 
at Fort Lillo, divides the United Provinces of Hol- 


land; it irrigates nine cities now belonging to 


France, commencing from Cambray: its navigation 


commences at Bouchain, and continues from Valen- 
ciennes, Conde, Tournay, Oudenarde, Gbent, Dender- 
| : * 
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monde, to Antwerp; the navigation on the Eaft | 


Scbeldt is carried on to Bergen op Zoom, Toolen, and 
Zirick-zee, the iſlands of South Beveland, of Wol- 
verdyck, and of North-Beveland; and the Hondt or 
Weſt-Scheldt, to the iſland of Axeler, on which are 
Terneuſe and Axel; to the iſland of Valeberen, on 
which are: Fluſhing, Middleburgh, and Armuyden. 
The whole navigable n of this river is 229 


| * 


The Scarpe, which unites with the Scheldt near 
Mortagne, | is navigable from the city of Arras, and 
paſſes by Dauer and St. Amand. NI | 


The 7 rouille unites with the Scheldr, and paſſes 
150 Ts cities of Mons and St. Ghillain. | 


The 5 unites with the Srbeldt at Ghent; its 
navigation commences at the city of Air, and 
paſſes oy St. Venant, * and Menin. 


The Haine, which joins the Scheldt 4 Conde, is 
navigable by means of fluices from Mons to Conde. 


The Aa, which ſeparates Piccardy from Flanders, 
and diſcharges itſelf near Gravelines into the 


Ocean. It is made navigable from Sr. Omer by 
the means of ſluices. 


The Col me, which is properly a branch of the 


| 
1 
/ 

| 

! 
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Aa, runs into the canal of Dunkirk, and paſſe ey 
| ce St. Vinox. 


The Dile paſſes by Mins, mend unites with the 


> 


| The other principal cities in Belgium, which are 
not touched by any of theſe rivers, have a commu- 
nication with the Scheldt by means of canals. The 
operative circle of the Scheldt is from the city of 
Mons to the Sea ; upwards of two hundred miles. 


Its mouth is wide and deep. In former times 


the largeſt veſſels ſailed with the greateſt ſafety up 
to the port of Antwerp. Eight chief canals con- 
ducted many hundred of them as far into that city 
as the reputed houſe of Oeſterlingen. By this ex- 
tenfive navigation Antwerp became very opu- 
lent, . and was generally known by the diſtin- 
guiſhed appellations of the rich city“; the 


mercantile city. The before- mentioned, and, 


for her, very unfortune, treaty in 1648, cloſed her 
port, and ſtopped her maritime commerce; never- 
theleſs, her choice manufactures and trade in thoſe 


articles of merchandize which ſhe received from 


the Dutch, and tranſported into the interior parts, 


* Numerous rich merchants reſided at that time at Antwerp. 


Fohn Daens, when he gave in his houſe an entertainment to the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, made him a preſent of one million in 
gold, which he was indebted to the ſaid Daent on burning the deed 
at the fire which was lighted in the chimney with cinnamon. 


— 
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ſtill ſupported the city, and nouriſhed 79,000 
{fouls *.. 


England ſtrained every nerve, and ſpared no ex- 
pence to ſhut the port of Dunkirk. Not only the 
Scheldt, but this port, is now open, and, jointly 
with the port of Oſtend, preſent much greater 


advantages to France. Oſtend, ſituated between the 


Britiſh Channel and the North Sea, receives veſſels 
of conſiderable burden, borne by the tide on the 
ſmall river or creek of Goulooſe into her harbour. 
Notwithſtanding the difficulty of entrance into 
this port, it is well known, that, during and fince 
the American war, Oftend has been declared a free 


port: eight hundred veſſels F have ſometimes. 


rode there in ſafety at anchor. 


The excellent combibarion cents which goes 
from hence to Bruges, carries on to Ghent veſſels of 


two hundred tons burden ; and the port of Bruges, 


which is in the interior of the country, about ten 
miles from the ſea, is ſufficiently ſpacious to con- 
tain one hundred veſſels. Another and longer 


canal from Ghent to Antwerp was commenced in 
1605, and ſtill remains. marked out on ſome old 


* Antwerp when in its zenith of * contained wren 
of 200, oo0 inhabitants. 


The average number of veſſels in the port of Offend was about | 


one hundred and-fifty, notwithſtanding the. many reſtraints ſhe la- 
boured under, before Jo/ephus the Second declared her a free port. 
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maps of that country ; but the opening of the 
S:heldt renders the completion of it now unne- 
wceſſary. 


There are beſides theſe many other beautiful 
and commodious canals in Belgium. The canal to 
the North, from Ghent to Sluys or Eluſe; and from 
Ghent to Saſs of Ghent; likewiſe to Hulſt; and 
another through the Scheldt as far as Dendermonde. 
The canal navigation goes to the ſouth from 
| Oftend through Nieuport and Furnes to Dunkirk ; 
and in the interior parts from Nieuport by Loo to 

Roſbrook and Ypres. Bruſſels, the metropolis of 
Belgium, has a very good baſon for the reception 
of veſſels, formed by two branches of the river 
Senne; and another excellent canal opens a com- 
munication for this city with Holland and the 
North-S:a : the courſe of which is by Wilvorde to 
the river N4tbe, and from thence to the Scbeldt. 
Other canals are from Louvain to Malines on the 
river Dayle, which likewiſe unite with the Schelat ; 
from Douai to Lille ; from Douai by Marchienne to 
St. Amand; and ſome others, which tend more to 
facilitate the intercourſe in this rich country than 
the commodious roads, which, in many parts, are 
on the ſide of the canals. 


To particularize the former commerce of Bel= 
G gium in every ſingle inſtance before its union with 
$8 France, would be exceeding the limits of theſe 
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letters: I hope you will f nge following! ſketch 
ſufficient.” * 


The be of the unn Neth: 


taken in 3 may Ye reduced to 8. te 
ing heads : e | 


1. of fine een. 48 
2. Of all kinds of fine linen cloth. Te 
3. Of haces. kate? 
4. Of woollen cloths. 


5. Of filks and cotton goods. 


6. Other manufactured goods of different 
kinds, but ſeſs in value, I join all together in 
one maſs: The principal of theſe are: Tapeſtry; 
ſalt and ſugar-refineries ; coaches and other car- 
riages, leather, china, and fayence manufactures; 


paper and play-cards ; and numerous fabrics of 


metal, of which bann con- 


ſiderable in extent. 
A 


Men of obſervation have aſſerted, that the ex- 


ports of the manuſactures of yarn, linen cloth, 


and laces, amounted annually upon the average to 
forty-eight millions of livres (2, 000, oool. ſterl- 


ing). Others ſtate, that the Imperial Netherlands 
gained yearly: on linen cloth. and laces *, which Bp 


TW 
principally to ornament altars, from 10 to 100 guilders the yard © 


(11. to 10l.) which were upwards of 12 inches wide. 
| _ 


—_ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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they fold: to France, twelve millions of livres. 
They are, indeed, obliged, in a great meaſure, to 
their induſtry for theſe advantages, but princi- 
pally.to, the exquiſite flax, which grovs in the 
environs of Courtray *,. which, in fineneſs and 


durability, i is ſuperior to all other. The ſpinning 


and weaving trade likewiſe ſupplies another ad- 
vantage of great conſequence, for it gives em- 
ploy ment to children as ſgon as they can work, 
and habituates them to a regular, active, and do- 
meſtic way of life. „ 


It is true the woollen manufactures were for- 
merly of much greater conſequence than at pre- 
ſents Exglnnd, wiſely conſidering her own in- 
tereſt, has prohibited the export of her highly- 
valuable wool, of which immenſe quantities were 
ſent to Flanders. The trade in blankets, cloth, 
camelots, &c. is nevertheleſs ſtill conſiderable, 
although not carried on to ſuch an extent as ſor- 
merly : when a ſingle city, Louvain, contained, in 


:*-Twentf adtes of five flax, when manefiftured into the desteſt 


and moſt proper goods for forcign markets, may in return produce 
what may be worth 10,0001.; | for one ounce of the fineſt Flandem 


thread has been ſold in Londen for four pounds; and ſuch an ounce 
made into the fineſt Flangers Jace may be ſold for forty pounds, 
which is about ten times the price of ſtandard gold, weight for 
weight. Such fine thread is ſpun by ſmall children; whoſe ſenſi- 
bility of touch is nicer than that of grown- up people, on which 


account they are capable of ſpinning ſuch a thread, which is ſmaller 


than, the iat dave; and n ITY 2s wennn 


16, 00 yatds. Bias 10 
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the fourteenth century, four thouſand wook=manus. | 
factories, which employed one hundred” and five 
thouſand weavers. Theſe times are paſt, but many 
conſiderable manufactures * of woolen cloth of 
every kind areſtill advantageouſly carried on, and 
ſeveral cotton manufactures have been eſtabliſhed, 
which derived great advantage from the aſſiſtance 
and wife ede of nen n and Tafeph 
the Second. 

1 muſt Gbterve, that the Bruſſels en and 
other fimilar light ſtuffs, were in great requeſt ; 
and the tin-plate and iron- manufacturers, the 
varniſhers, the coachmakers, &c. found a ſuf- 
ficient employment. The gold and ſilver lace- 
men in that city, which are conſidered amongſt 
the moſt dextrous in Europe, not many years ago, 
calculated that their truck in laces and Borders 
amounted to u 1 that is, 50, oool. 


mme ' > = 1 nenn 1491 
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It ada lead me too far ſrom' the object of 
theſe letters, were I to give a detail of the com- 


merce of each enn ken; it is ſaffictent, 
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ban, ſtill poſſeſs conſiderable manufaRtures in that line. But to 
whom are the manufactures at Veviert, Eupen, Dijon, Fracomont, 
Haſſelt, Hodimont, Heinſberg, 4ifbergh, Clermont, Montjoie, and Aix- 


la-Chapelle, unknown? which conſume immenſe quantities of 
Spaniſh wool for their fine cloth ? <4 305: 75 £3 
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that they are all inhabited by members of the fame 
induſtrious nation ; that they poſſeſs in common 


the like advantageaus channels of commerce; and 


are ſituated in a ſoil equally fertile and productive. 
This valuable country is in ſtrict connection with 
Holland and Germany, from whence, on account of 
her central ſituation, and by means of her nume- 
rous canals and excellent roads, ſhe imports the 
merchandize and production of theſe countries at 
an eaſy rate. The acquiſition of Liege, with her 
rich mines, greatly increaſes the value of theſe 
countries poſſeſſed by France ; and if the produce 
of them is inadequate: to the conſumption re- 
quired; from her cloſe connection with Weftpha- 
lia, ſhe will draw from thence thoſe metals which 
ſhe wants, either raw or wrought; and this will 

open a new and oopigus ſource to n coc. 
merce. | | 


| . of Belgium, as well as the pro- | 


ductions of its ſoil, is now under the protection 
of France and her marine; this will, therefore, 
enable her to provide both Indias, the united pro- 
vinces of America and other navigable parts of the 
Globe, not only with linen cloth, the production 
of her own States, but likewiſe with other mer- 
chandize manufactured in her own. dominions ; 


and in the cheap fabrics of Germany; for we 


have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that her modern rulers 


will, in oppoſition to their deſigns, encumber the 


exportation of theſe . with heavy tolls, 
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as has been the caſe under the former Govern- 
ment, | | ; TEM (hn It © 


The veſſels of the Northern nnd may for 
the future load in the open ports in Belgium, not 


only with the merchandize which that country 


produces, and of which they ſtand in need, but 
further alſo, with a great part of the productions 
of old France. Their voyage is now ſhorter than 
formerly. They will likewiſe import the ſeveral 
goods of the North, which Belgium and the 
Northern part of France may require for ſhip- 
building; ſuch as hemp, oakum, pitch, deals, 
maſts, poles, &c. (if ſhe cannot be ſufficiently 
ſupplied with theſe articles from, the countries 
fituated on the Rhine), and other important pro- 


ductions of the North, in which ſhe is deficient, 
and of which, amongſt others, pot-aſh is an article 


of the greateſt conſequence to her manufactures. 
And can it be ſuppoſed that the new poſſeſſors of 
theſe rich countries will not greatly encourage 


ſhip-huilding on the banks of he rivers Rhine, 


Maeſe, and Scbeldt ? 


The Dutch brokerage and ſpedition \caqumence 
is totally ruined by the fraternal bug; and the ſale 


of the productions of Briti/h manufactures. will 
and muſt be infinitely injured in a very few years. 


In fine, Belgium, in the powerful and reſtleſs 


hands of France, will give to the commerce of 


erful rival, ſhe will undoubtedly poſſeſs the Faris. 


L mo J 
Europe a new direction; it will greatly influence 


the commerce of Germany, and much diminiſh that 
of all other nations, ſome of her own provinces 


not excepted; it will rapidly enhance the ſtrength 
of Frauce in both Indias; and if ſhe cannot fully 
accompliſh her aim in ſupplanting her moſt pow - 


— of 1 his wealth. 
Lam, &. 


LETTER XI. 
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Err us now ende the ſecond Gade hich 


| France has made in i the South. 
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suo and Nice will bear no compariſon with 
the aggradizement afready ſtated. That ſuch a 
poſſeſſion, however united to her, cannot be'a 
matter of indifference to any tate, is fully de- 
monſtrable. By the natural form of theſe coun- 
tries, a great bulwark of high rocks renders a 
hoſtile attack upon them both dangerous and dif- 
ficult. This is ſurely the cafe with regard to 
= now the * Montbl ane. 


. appears Yom the accounts which Gregoire 


gave of theſe countries in 1 793 that M. d* Arcon 


col 
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_ nificant; the meadows are excellent; the foreſts 
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a ſkilful engineer, demonſtrates France to be fully 
protected by the acquiſition of this heretofore 
Dutchy, by eſtabliſhing, at a very trifling ex- 
pence, a few inſignificant batteries on the moun- 
tains ; there would be | a. ſufficient protection 
againſt Piedmont, and every hoſtile invaſion from 
that ſide. Modern France is therefore ſo much 
the more n and Ts] to cg 
nations. {cet 25h 
The e! value of this country is not an 
object of ſuch a trifling nature, that it A 
n . . 


Wl - 
444 <3 


The wald enden a. of wins! rye, nate; 
barley, millet, maize, and potatoes, is not inſig- 


upon the mountains grow timber for the docks, 
and maſts of great value; the wines of Montmeillan 
are in great repute ; thoſe of the growth of Crauet, 
Jean de la Porte, and Monteroninsz, are certainly 
not indifferent ; ſome tracts of the country, prin- 
cipally the environs of Chambery, produce exceed - 
ing good hemp, which was well known to the 
manufacturers in Dauphine ; and thoſe of Lions 
very well know that Savoy ſupplies very good 
ſilks, of which the cultivation has of late years 
been moſt eee carried on in 1 
country. ro ind 
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by Mr. Gregoire, or he would have notified to the 
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National Convention, that Pezay, Servoz, and 


Bouvillard, contain precious mines of leaden ore, 


which is rich in ſilver; and that the mines of 
Heurtieres yield copper in abundance ; that the 
rich mine near Modane on the river Arc produces 
ore, of which every hundred weight yields 31 Ib. of 


lead]; and 6 ounces and 6 grains of ſtandard ſilver 
that ſome mines yield iron of a preferable qua- 


lity, and others even good tin; and that the en- 


virons near Chambery diſcover tracts of pit coal. 


Theſe mines have been turned to little advantage 
under the reigns of the Kings of Sardinia; indeed 
it generally happens that the poſſeſſions in our own 
country are .too little noticed. The working of 
thoſe mines were left to French ſhareholders, who, 


by not reſiding on the ſpot, regarded the pur- 


chaſe of ſhares in the mines asa ſpeculation; and 
relied on the good conduct of thoſe who had the 


ſuperintendance of the works; and were therefore 


not ſufficiently attentive to the accumulation of 


that wealth which they might have appropriated to 


themſelves. The ſtatement which I have here 
made is however true, and you may, from it, form 
an idea of the value which the acquiſitions in the 
South will prove, in the poſſeſſion of thoſe who 
will make it their ſtudy to draw from thence all 
that it is capable of yielding. But I have not 
been able to give a detail, even of more than a 
fourth part of the natural piers of this 
country. 
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Frenchmen are highly addicted to enthuſiaſm; 
and theſe advantageous proſpects will afford them 
ſublime reflections for their meditation. They 
may exultingly cry out, We have ſecured the 
fouthern part of France, by having cofiquered the 
higheſt mountains of Europe, and may now look 
down with arrogance from the moſt elevated point 
which the eye is able to reach, on all „ 
mortals !“ | 

This country is therefore not ſo inſignificant as 
it may be deemed by many who are unacquainted 
with its interior value. France is then come into 
the poſſeſſion of a country found more deſerv- 
ing of regard, than, probably, was ever known 
to its conquerors; and her activity will, indeed, 
ſoon bee to her own benefit its full eſti- 
mation. . 


| The addition which France has acquired by the 
province of Nice and the territory of | Monaco is 
certainly not to be compared with Savoy in regard 
to population; for while the laſt contained 


424,000 'ſouls, the two other were ſuppoſed to 


nouriſh about 90,000 ; but they offer to her, not- 
withſtanding, conſiderable advantages in her Me- 
diterranean trade. It is true, the ports of Villa- 
Franca, Nice, Menton, and Monaco, are not large; 
but every ſafe port is of infinite value to a great 
commercial State; becauſe it always affords her 


veſſels a retreat from the IN if ' purſued i 1 


2 
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. Salleys. Not long ſince a fine frigate of 40 guns 
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time of war; and ſhelters, when a tempeſt threatens 
them with deſtruction. Villa- Franca, infignificant 
as her port may be conſidered, maintains the firſt 
rank amongſt theſe four which are here noticed. 
Her bay, of an eliptical form, is wide, protected 
by two forts, and comtains docks for frigates and 


was built there, and the forts have been garriſoned 


by five companies of infantry and one of grena- 
diers, which formerly belonged to the Royal ma- 


rines of Sardinia. The port of Nice will contain 
twenty veſſels of different - ſizes, amongſt which 
thoſe of 300 tons burden are the largeſt, and anchor 
with ſafety ; the port of Ya. Franca is, however, 
ſtill prefrrable for ſafety. But this place and Mentor 
are likewiſe valuable for excellent oranges and 


| lemons, the production of their environs. . Single 
gardens of only two acres frequently yield to their 
proprietors upwards of zol. yearly, by the ſale of 


oranges alone; and Menton had even a particular 


magiſtracy for the better regulation of the harveſt 


of theſe fine fruits. This was denominated the 
Lemon-Magiftracy, and conſiſted, according to 


. Greporre, of twenty ſeven members. The culti- 


vation of olive trees is not inceafiderable ; theſe 
yield oil of a fine flavour, and that in abundance. 
Silk is ſuppoſed to return an annual profit of one 
million of livres. And an excellent and healthy 
climate has ufually induced numerous opulent 
foreigners to ſpend the winter in a city, which is 


highly reputed for its beautiful environs, and thi 
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ſalubrity of its air. This provinee is entirely 
ſheltered from the penetrating northern air, by 
the Alg; and at the ſame time protected againſt 
Pirdmont, from which n two avenues a1. 
3 2. | ' | 


- 


- Fravee gains en by this . an ex- 
cellent barricado againſt zaly; nearly 100, o in- 
habitants; a protraction of thirteen French 
leagues, wherein are four ſea- ports, with fiſheries 
for ſardelles and tunnies; and is enabled to reduce 
Sardinia, already greatly humbled, 50. on e 
33 her pleaſure; | Y Keeley 


-Confidar alſo that the iſland: of Gnfea. is, again 
in the poſſeſſion of Frexce ; and that by the pillage 
and total annihilation of her ſiſter Venice, ſhe has 
appropriated to herſelf ſeveral; convenient and 
rich iflands, which heretofore. belonged. to that 
ancient republic; that ſhe has taken poſſeſſion. of. 
the iſland of Malta: this, then, becomes a ſubje&t- 
of inquiry; who in future mall pollels rs 
RIS en SPP: \ Juni gate; 


The Fenetian 1 ande ue hot inoon- 
ene mer de pe n n | 


The iland of Gnu is we barricado of try, 
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|  ® The deſeription of the me- Levant iſlands, foe Marzhs 
Beſchreibung won Venedig. 3ter Theil. | | | 
Q 2. 
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it is 70 leagues long, 30 broad, and in circum- 


ference 180; no more than 70 leagues diſtant 


from Italy, and 60 from Cape Otranto. It con- 
tains 1 city, 78 towns and villages, and. 60,000 


inhabitants. The wine which it produces is 
in high repute; large quantities of ſalt are ma- 
nufactured there; it grows oranges and figs of 


an excellent flavour: its annual production of 
oil is fix million Ib. weight. — The ifland of 


Paxo, in ancient times known by the name of 


Ericuſa, is 10 leagues diſtant from Corfu ; it is 25 


leagues in circumference ; it has a very good port 
called St. Niccold, but its population is very indif- 
ferent. —Antipaxo, a ſmall iſland oppoſite Paxo, 
from which it is ſeparated by a deep canal; its 


| Inhabitants are few; it is cultivated by thoſe of 
Paxo, and yields wine, oil, and almonds: it is 


reported that this iſland cheriſhes no poiſonous 
plants and animals; and if any are carried into it, 


that they will immediately dwindle or die.— The 
Hand of Fanari, fituated at the weſt of Corfu, is 15 


leagues from Agiru; its foil is fertile, and con- 
tains about 500 inhabitants. — The iſland of &. 
Demetrio contains an hoſpital and ſeveral other 
public buildings for the uſe of Corfu.— The ifland 


of Scrvetta, fituated in the canalof Corfu, is fix 


leagues in circumference.—The ifland of Mer- 


bra poſſeſſes a fertile ſoil, and is three leagues | 


in circumference. — The iſland of Condiloniſi 
contains large quarries of ſtone for buildings, 
and produces a kind of hard pipe, which the an- 
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cient inhabitants of Corfu, and other Greeks, uſed 


for writing.— The iſland: of Serpe is a rock in the 
ſtrait between Epirus and Corfu,—The ifland of 
St. Vido or Vito, named by the ancients Pitia, is 
ſituated oppoſite the city of Corfu, and is entirely 
covered with olive trees, which give it the ap- 
pearance of a foreſt riſing out of the ſea.— All 
theſe ſmall iſlands may be regarded as belonging 
to Corfu, with Butrinto or Butintro, ſituated on the 
continent in Lower Albania oppoſite the iſland, 
which was named by the ancients Butbrotum; it 
was once a celebrated city, and is mentioned by 
Strabo, Pliny, Ovid, and Virgil, but was de- 
ſtroyed;; it is now only a ſmall ſquare fort, gar« 
riſoned, but no farther inhabited; for the environs 
are 'bogs and moraſſes; its air is moreover un- 
healthy. The iſland is of no other uſe than for 
the. game, which it furniſhes in abundance.— 
There is likewiſe another fort, with two baſtions, 
on the continent, named Parga, formerly under 


Corfu. 


The iſland of St. Maura is 30 leagues long and 
16 leagues broad between the iſlands of Corſu and 
Cefalonia; it is the neareſt to the continent oppoſite 
Epirus, with which it has communication by the 
means of a wooden bridge. It is in general 
hilly, but notwithſtanding, of a fertile ſoil, and 
produces corn, oil, wine, oranges, and other 
fruits. The inhabitants, 20,000 in number, carry 
on a conſiderable trade and navigation. The city 
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Saua Maura, that contains 6,000 ſouls, is ſur- 
rounded with high u. on which are n 
baſtions. | | | 


The iſland of Cfabais i is 50 ac in th: 
30 leagues in breadth, and 170 leagues in circum- 
ference. It is exceedingly fertile, notwithſtanding. 
its being very mountainous. The principal produc- 
tions are currants, of which 490,000 mig/iaje are 
annually dried; $0,000 pipes of wine, of which one 
part is a moſt excellent muſcadel, but the greater 
part is red: 20, ooo pipes of oil; 30, ooo quarters of 
corn; honey, wax, cotton, and all kinds of fruits. 
Its excellent meadows yield plenty of fragrant 
herbs; this makes the milk very rich, and renders 
the cheeſe of an exquiſite flavour; ſo much is it 
eſteemed, that 150,000 Ib. weight is annually ex- 
ported. There is upon this iſland 1 city and 202 
towns and villages, which contain $0J00o ſouls, 
Its ancient names were Ceffo and Cepbalonia. The 
principal port of this iſland is Arguſtoli, about 
6,000 paces * below the city of the ſame name. 
On the mouth of this port is a large village named 
Luxuri, the reſidence of ſeveral rich merchants, 

ho carry on a great trade chiefly in dried cur- 
rants. Another port, named Peſcardi, is in the 
eaſt, but uſeful only to ſmall veſſels; it has alſo 
ſeveral W bays. ee this iſland is ne 


0 Ses Ludovici Kauſman s Lexicm . and by Sch, 
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named Tearbi, or Little Cefalonia, which is 50 


leagues in circumference, and contains 3, _ 
ſouls.  Yalthi, a large village, has a very commo- 
dious port for veſſels of all deſcriptions; The 
women of this iſland are reputed beautifyl and 
lively; the men are warlike, and attached to com- 
merce and navigation. According to Pliny and 
Strabo, this is the ancient /thac# of Ulyſſes. 
Modern writers, however, ſay, that the rock of 
Ttaro, which is eight leagues mien N en 
. of Ges. * 
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broad, and 60 in circumference; it contains 
1 city, and 4/ towns and villages, which are 
inhabited by 30,000 ſouls. Its chief produc- 
tion is ſalt; from numerous ſalt ſprings; but 
it has others of the ſame kind with the before- 
mentioned iſlands. The harveſt produces annu- 
ally, on the average, 30,000 quarters of corn; 
20,000 migliaja of currants, 10,000 pipes of wine, 
and 2,000 pipes of oil. Zante is the chief city, the 
ſeat of the Government and of the Biſhop ; it is 
about a mile long, but not ſo broad: it is ſituated 
at the foot of a mountain near the ſea: on the 
mountain is a fort, which protects the iſland on 
the Grecian ſide. Its port is ſafe, but not com- 
modious. It contains about 18,000 inhabitants, 
the greateſt part of whom are in good cireum- 
ſtances; amongſt them are 1,00 Jews, chiefly 
merchants, who have a ſynagogue. The houſes 
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in this iſland are wooden and low, on account of 
the frequency of earthquakes ; for a year ſeldom 
paſſes over without giving it a ſhock; however 
they do no great damage. Its net revenue has 
been $0,900 Sequins (1 1,000). a | + 
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The Strivali, or Stivali ; iflands, ann two ſmall 
lands, of which the largeſt is only four leagues 
in circumference. They were deſcribed by the 
ancient geographers under the name of Strefadi 
and Strofades Cypariſſorum: the moſt remarkable 
thing is the convent of monks of Sr. Baſilius, ſur- 
rounded by ſtrong walls, and well provided with 
heavy artillery. They have very good harbours, 
and produce choice grapes. All theſe. lands are 
in Mare Ionio, ar Lorias Sea. 


Tbe ifland of Cerigo is in Mare geo, or Ægean 

Sea, oppoſite Cape Malca, and nearly 60 leagues in 
circumference. It was formerly known by the | 
name of Cytherea.  Three-fourths of this iſland 
are naked rocks; the remainder, notwithſtand- | 
ing the .dryneſs; of the ſoil,- produces exquiſite a 
grapes, ſome oil, and corn, but ſcarcely ſufficient 

to ſupport the inhabitants; on which account the 

Venetians formerly called it their Siberia, to which ] 
they tranſported their malefactors. The meadows + 
are good, and the want of corn is retrieved, in a 
great meaſure, by abundance of cattle, and plenty 
of game, hares, quails, and wild pidgeons. Cerigo, a 
ſmall city, is ſituated two leagues from the port of 
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Dolfino, at the foot of a rock, on which is acitadet; 
formed by nature exceedingly ſtrong,” The Senate 
of Venice projected, in the year 1789, a plan 
formed by the Procurator Emo, for the better 
population of this ſalubrious iſland, and divided 


the unoccupied part amongſt fixty families, who 


were invited to take their reſidence there. 


The French, beſide theſe iſlands on the con- 
tinent in Lower Albania, have gotten poſſeſſion of 
two places which the Venetians 'conquered from 
the Turks, and of which the poſſeſſion was ſe- 
cured to them in 1418 by the treaty of Paſſaro- 
zitz, Both are ſituated in Epirus, in the diſtrict 
of Arta; the firſt is Preveſa, a ſmall city, with a 
port, in the gulph of Arta, which is believed to be 
the ancient city of Micopolis; built by the Em- 
peror Auguſtus after the battle at A#ium, to com- 
memorate the victory over Mark Anthony. The 
ſecond is Voniza, once AnaForia, a ſmall fortifi- 
cation, but of ſome conſequence on account of 


its ſituation, oppoſite the iſland of Santa Maura, 


and near the gulph of Aria. - | 


The iſland of Malta * the late conqueſt of the 
French in the Mediterranean Sea, is a rock 15 geo- 


* See Buſhing's Diftionnaire Geographigue the 13th rr page 
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graphical leagues from Italy, 20,000 paces long, 
12,000 paces broad, and 60,000 paces, or 60 
Italian miles in circumference, It contains 
60,000 ſouls, but produces no more corn than 
ſuffices to maintain one half of that number, a 
{mall quantity not equal to their wants; and ſome 
cotton, honey, wax, and fruits. The fiſheries are 
| conſiderable, and the corals numerous. Salt is ma- 

nufactured from ſea-water, and exported. The 
net revenues were 456,000 livres (19,000. )— 
Comino 1s a fertile iſland, between Malta and Gozo, 
and is 5 Italian miles in circumference. It has a 

fort. that defends the ſtraight which ſeparates it 
from Malta, and is more powerful, being faced 
by the fort of R/ in Malta. The iſland of Gozo, 
beretofore named Gaulos, is 12 Italian miles long, 
6 miles broad, and 30 miles in circumference ; it 
is very fertile, and contains 3,000 ſouls ; the net 
annual revenues of theſe two leſſer iſlands has 
been 150,000 livres (6, 250l.) It has a modern 
Citadel of 6 baſtions, called the fort of Chambray. 


The acquiſition of theſe iſlands is highly ad van- 
tageous, and of the greateſt conſequence to France, 
not only in reſpect to their revenues and. the in- 


creaſe of her population, but principally on ac- 


count of the number of experienced ſailors which 
they will immediately furniſh for her navy; be- 
Cauſe of the increaſe they will afford to her nurſery. 


for ſeamen; on account of their numerous and ex- 


cellent ports; and of their ſituation; which muſt 


- ' 
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indiſputably make the empire to which they be- 


long the ſole maſter of the important and lucra- 
tive trade of the Levant, and likewiſe of that 


of the Mediterranean. | 


The republic and city of Geneva, which has 
been likewiſe lately joined to France, is another 
valuable addition. Her ſituation is advantageous ; 
her fortifications are ſtrong, her inhabitants nu= 


merous and addicted to induſtry. 


There remain now to be noticed thoſe countries 
on the left bank of the Rhine, of which the French 
have taken poſſeſſion, and which, with the conſent * 
of Auftria, Pruſſia, and all the other ſtates of the - 
German empire, have been fully ceded to France at 
the congreſs of Raſtadt. To give a full detail of 
all theſe countries would, in part, be only re- 
peating what has been ſtated in my former letters; 
I ſhall therefore confine myſelf to the mention of 
thoſe ſtates which are the principal loſers by this 


carving plan of the French: The King of Pruſſia ; 


the Electors of Mentz, of Treves, and of Cologne ; 


the Landgraves of Heſe-Caſſel, and of Heſſe- 


Darmſtadt ; the Duke of Wurtemberg ; the States 
General of Holland; the Prince-Biſhop of Liege; 
the Prince-Biſhop of Stavelot, who loſes the 
county of Logne, and the Biſhopricks of Stavelos 


Lord Nelſon's victory will, however, make a material altera- 


tion in the face of affairs in the Mediterranean, 
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and Malmedy; the Biſhops of Spires and Worms: 
the Order of Malta; the Imperial Cities and Re- 
publics of Cologne, Aix- la- Chapelle, Spires, and 
Worms. It can hardly be computed what advant- 
ages France will deri ve to herſelf, from the ag- 
grandi zement of countries ſo large, ſo rich, and 
ſo populous ; eſpecially if we take into the ac- 
count the additional large rivers already referred 
to, and the free navigation upon them “. 


The commerce of France obtains,” by the ceſſion of the left 
bank of the Rhine, uncommon advantages, principally by means of 
the canals in that country with thoſe in contemplation ; whereby 
merchandize from all the interior parts may be exported by in- 
land water carriage to Hollaud; to the centre of Germany; and 
even to Hungary, &c. Of the latter I ſhall here ſubjoin a de- 
ſcription, from which you will be enabled to form an idea of the 
conſequences. 


Mr. de Louvois projected a canal, to join the river Aiſne with 
the river Magſe by a cut of fix miles, to commence at the village of 
Semui, and be continued up to the river Bar. The river Aiſue joins 


the river Oi/e, which unites with the Seine. The execution of this | 


projet would open a new communication with Holland by the 
Mage. 


The Marſhal Je V anban offered another project, for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a canal to join the rivers Mae/e and Maſelle, exceedingly ad- 
vantageous to France; eſpecially as it may be executed at a ſmall 
expence, by the aid of two rivulets, one of which joins the river 
Maſelle at the city of Tou, in the Dutchy of Lorraine, and the other 
unites with the'river Mage, near the village of Pagyy. The execu- 
tion of this plan would open an, immenſe communication by water; 
for the river Meſelle unites with the river Rhine; and ſeveral other 


conſiderable rivers in Germany join the ſame river, and thereby 


P of 


communi- 
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There is ſtill exiſting an incorrect map of 
France, but which expreſſes a great deal, under 
the deſcription of, Le Royaume de France, & les 
conguetes de Louis le grand. In this map are en- 


communicate with the interior of 1 as os Dazch ſas do 
with all Holland. 


Several other plans have been formed | for the conſtruction of 
canals, which would, in fact, complete all that could be executed 
for the univerſal. opulence of France the junction of the rivers 
Seine and Rhone by the river Donbs, the confluence of which is in the 
Seine. The river Soane is united with the river Loire; and the ene 
cution of this plan would open an iaterior communication by water 
through the whole of France from the Mediterranean Sea, the Ray of 
Biſcay, and the Britiſh, Channel, into the centre of Germany, Holland, 
aud the Netherlands. — The preference given to the river Daub over 
the river Me/e/le would obviate all inconveniences, and open the 
ſhorteſt and moſt direct correſpondence between the different parts 
of France, and the foreign circumjacent countries; it would even 
extend the interior navigation, by a junction with the river Danube 
to the extremities of Europe, The canal of Burgundy, to which this 
laſt being re · united, would become, as it were, LA VEINE PUL- 
MONAIRE DE LA FRANCE. It is with theſe canals and con- 
junctions, if we regard them phyſiognomically, as with the blood, 
when forced with vigour into an infinity of other, veſſels, it will 
carry into every part of the body life and health, 


The canal of Burgundy, which da ke. a 
from the Mediterranean Sea, with the Bay of Biſcay, by the rivers 
Rhone and Saone, by the canal itſelf, and by the river Loire. 
Through the Loire it unites with the canals of Briere and Orleans,by 
which means it gets a ſecond communication with the Mediterranean 
Sea; and by the river Seine, and the new canal of Normandy, begun 
in the year 1792, two communications in different directions will 
be effected with the Briiiſ Channel; and farther alſo by the rivers 
Seine, Lis, and Scheldt, and the numerous canals and navigable rivers 

| EE 
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compaſſed all places which that King had con- 


quered, of which many have been returned on the 
reſtoration of peace. It is, indeed, ſingular, that 


in Holland and the Netherlands, a communication might be made 
with the North-ſea; which communication from the rivers Rhone 
and Saone will be much ſhortened by the laſt- mentioned projected 
new canal, 


The river Soane unites with the river Doubs, at the ſmall city of 
Verdun, in the Dutchy of Burgundy ; and it will not be attended 
with much expence to make the river Doubs navigable ; which muſt 
be done from its confluence with the Saone to the cities of Satnt- 
Urſanne, or Porentru, in the Biſhoprick of Baſle ; a courſe of 150 
miles. A canal muſt be made at the head of the river _ which 
is only three or four miles diſtant. 


The Binſe, from its head to its confluence with the river Rhine, at 
the city of Baſle, is about 25 miles, which might be made navigable 
from the city of Briſach, in the province of Briſgas on the Rhine, 
to the head of the river Danube *, near r in the province 
of Suabia. | 


A canal of about 3o miles only is wanting to accompliſh this 
grand junction, by which France would obtain, from its centre, an 
interior communication by water, uninterrupted by maritime wars, 
into the centre of Germany, into Hungary, to the Black Sea, and Turkey 
in Europe, which are the eaftern extremities of Europe. Join. to 
this the principal navigable rivers which unite with the Rhine, and 
you may conceive what immenſe advantages ſhe acquires by n 
Nn river for her boundaries. | | 


'# The river Make; from its head to the free and Imperial city 
of Ulm, is about 84 miles, where it commences to be nav * 
The principal cities of Germany | on its borders are, Ulm, 
avert, Ingolſiadt, Ratiſbon, Straubingen, Ortenburegh, Paſſan, and 
Hftadt, where it is joined by the Iun, a large af s navigable river, 
which paſſes through the cities of Linz, Ens, and Vienna, and enters 
the kingdom of Hungary, near to the city of Preſburgh, 


= 


t 
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on this map the whole of Savoy, Piedmont, and 
Nice, has been encompaſſed as pertaining to 
France. This map gives a hint of the views of 
France even at that time. Even the Republick of 
Geneva, and the Montbelliard of Wurtemburg are 
Frenchified on this map. Something rather 
ominous! * | 


This proud conqueror, who is now ſo much the 
victim of democratic abuſe, but without whom 
the French would be actually ſtript of power, did 
not, however, attempt to overturn the equilibrium 
of Europe in ſuch a daring and contumelious man- 
ner as the modern uſurpers have done. He did- 
not give France ſuch a preponderance over all 
other States ; nor ever diſcovered an inclination to 
accompliſh it, by ſuch infamous means as at the 
expence of his own allies, or of States who were 
with him on terms of amity. In his character there 
was always ſomething great and noble, notwith- _ 
ſtanding his deſire after, and paſſion for, conqueſts. 
In the preſent declaimers on the rights of man, 
not a trace of generoſity is to be found. To cor- 


roborate this aſſertion, I need only refer you to my 


former ſtatement of the means by which the con- 
queſts in Italy have been acquired. Let us make 


ſome eſtimate of their recent acquiſitions, by +, 


bringing them into one aggregate. 
| | 
In point of ſituation, -they are not far remote 

one from each other; the extenſive, the highly 
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cultivated, the populous, ſertile, and concentred 
ſtate of France, has ſeized only ſuch countries 
as ſhe could eaſily unite to herſelf, and ſuch as 
form the ſtrongeſt bulwark againſt the invaſion of 
foreign enemies: theſe are inhabited by 5 mil- 
lions * of induſtrious people, who deliver up to 
her in part thoſe productions of which heretofore 
ſhe ſtood in need; and in two oppolite directions, 
ſecure to her the moſt conſiderable ſhare of the 


trade of Europe. 


Other ſources of gain, not immediately ariſing 
from theſe new acquiſitions, are ſtill apparent. 
Theſe, at firſt ſight, may be diſregarded, but they 
are very productive. A review of them I ſhall 


ſubmit to your conſideration in my next letter. 
i | 


An enumeration of the inhabitants in the new European acqui · 
fitions of France. 8 J. 
In the Auſtrian Netherlands —= — 1900, 000 


Savoy 2 — 1 424,000 
Nice and Monaco — — — 99,000 
Corſica — 3 — 140,000 
Malia, Comingo, and Goa s“?! ' — — 66,000 
The Venetian Levant Hands, &c — 180,000 
Geneve — — — 30,000 


All the other countries on the left bank of the Rhine 2,1 79,000, 


; Total 5,000,000 

The clear revenues ce will go "BE thoſe countries on the left 
bank of the Rhine to France annually, | is computed at 60 millions of 
leres (250, oool.) 


24.4 


I am, &a. 


— 
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LETTER XII. 


DEAR SIR; 


IN my laſt I promiſed to lay before you thoſe 


ſprings of wealth which France has uſurped, and 
which ſhe poſſeſſes over and above ſuch as have 
been already enumerated. 


Not many perſons may be ready to admit, that 
the collection of the fine arts which ſhe pillaged 
in /taly, will cauſe an annual influx into Paris of 
12 millions of livres ( oo, ol.) But the truth 
of this aſſertion 1s a out "OF the greateſt pro- 
bann, | 


Experience has fully proved, that Rüst- G. 
the occaſional reſidence of about 10,000 artiſts, | 
who, from the different countries in Europe, re- 
paired to that city to perfect themſelves in their 
various branches, by ſtudying the works of an- 


| cient and modern maſters. Suppoſe we ſtipulate 


their number, upon an average, at from fix to ſeven 
thouſand ; and as, with economy, reſidence in 
Rome was by no means expenſive, we allow'each 
perſon no more than 60l. per annum, the amount X 
will be 400,000l, 


„ 
Of opulent, Engliſh travellers, who ſpent, on 
the average, at leaſt, 1001. per month, there have 
been ſometimes from 100 to 150. Let us put 
down their number at 100, and make their ſtay 


four months in the year, their expenditure will 
amount to 40,0001, 


£ 


This ſtatement is certainly not overrated ; for 


many of thoſe viſitors ſpent much more than has 


been ſuggeſted, in oppoſition to others who were 


not accuſtomed to reſide the ſpace of four months. 


How many virtuo/os likewiſe reſided for a time in 
the other cities of Italy, Bologna, Parma, Venice, 
&c. In the computation I have made, Florence 
and Naples have been omitted, as well as the many 
thouſand foreigners who poured into the principal 
cities of Italy at ſuch times only. when high ſo- 
lemnities were celebrated. In this reſpect alſo 
Italy will be a great loſer.— I have likewiſe paſſed 
on without noticing the /iterati, who were accuſ- 
tomed to viſit Italy for the purpoſe of examining 
its coſtly libraries, now deſpoiled of their ſcarce 
books and invaluable manuſcripts. $f 


I do not mean to aſſert, that in future no fo- 
reigner will be induced to viſit Italy, becauſe ſhe 
has been robbed of the beſt productions of the 
arts. The greateſt monuments of antiquity could 
not be carried off by the unlawful plunderers. 
The valuable fre/cos, and many other excellent 
works, are ſtil] remaining. But rarities of ineſti- 
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mable value, which once excited the admiration of 
ſtrangers, and drew them to Hal, are now dragged - 
to Paris: and TI am convinced, that the 12 mil 
lions of livres, already computed to be the loſs that 
Italy will ſuſtain, . is greatly underrated : and we 
may, without exaggeration, calculate the gain that 
Paris will derive from the ſhameful plunder, at 
6 millions of livres (2 5, oool.) annually. 


Theſe are ſome of the advantages which France 
will experience on the return of peace and tran- 
quillity. The ſtatement you will be induced to 
credit as probable ; I think that it will eventually 
turn out to be a true one. 


I am, &c. 


LETTER XIII. 


? 
' 
91 


DEAR sIR, 


: 


Tur lucrative commerce to which I alluded in 


a former letter, has, indeed, diſappeared for ſome 
time; but there ſeems to be no doubt from the 
late negotiation at Liſle, . that Exgland is diſpoſed 
to put France in poſſeſſion of her former Ve- 
India colonies, if by ſo doing a ſecure and laſting 
peace could be accompliſhed for herſelf and all 
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Europe. We may expect that this condition will 
form a principal article in a future treaty of 
peace; and, ſhould the other European powers reſt 
contented with their dangerous fituation, and 
leave ſuch an overbalance of weight on the Con- 
tinent in the hands of the French, the latter will 


inſiſt upon this preliminary ſtep. 


But has not France acquired, by the late peace 
with pain, the entire poſſeſſion of the whole 
iſland of St. Domingo? Let us therefore atten- 
tively appreciate the value of this, valuable acqui- 
ſition. 


That part of S/. Domingo which belonged to 
France before the revolution did not contain 
9.000 Engliſh ſquare miles. The whole iſland 


contains 30,000 * Engliſh ſquare miles; the ad- 
dition therefore of 21,000 miles of fertile ſoil, 
with mines of gold, talk, and cryſtal, certainly 


Runes conſideration. | | 


This ſmall, weſtern part of the iſland, notwith- 


ſtanding, f made an annual return to France of 


* 430,000 ſquare miles, acccording to the new map of St. Do- 
mingo, publiſhed in 1796 in London by Mr. Faden. The cireum- 
ference of this' iſland, given by former maps, is 36,000 ſquare 
There were, in 1775, in the French part of Sr. Domingo, 
385 ſugar mills for raw ſugars, and 263 mills and refining houſes 

to 
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ſmuggling trade has been moſt advantageouſly carried on. 


ta. 


125 million Ib. of Tugar, upon an average ; 60 
million Ib. of coffee; 2 million Ib. of rich indigo 


to make Terri ſugars; 2987 indigo plantations; 14,018,436 


cotton plants; 92,893,405 coffee trees; 757,691 cacoa trees, 


which 


_ * Terre ſugars are refined f rs, which the planters were obliged 

to manufacture for the want of ſufficient veſſels to export the raw 

geen. About 3 lb. raw-ſugars produce 1 lb. of Terre ſugars. 
S 


lains of this iſland are ſurrounded by ſteep mountains, 


many of which, principally thoſe who have a chalky foil, are filled 


with acajou trees, (Azacardium accidemtale, ] cedar-trees, roſe-trees, 
iron-wood, / /ignum ferri and ſideroxyloides ferreum, ) guajac-wood, 
and other firm and valuable wood. The others grow the wild hig- 
tree, the ſoap-tree, acacia, the caſſia tree, the mountain ſugar-cane, 
different kind of Palm-trees, bignonien wood {bignonia catal 
Linn.) and ſeveral other kinds of white wood which are not fit for 
timber ; plenty of jalappe, and a kind of fern which the negroes 
ſmoak like tobacco. In the plains grow manglo-trees, Gymnorbize ; 
Caſcalaris Linn, of which are white, red and black; Arundo bambos 
Linn. Achras ſapota Linn. cabbage- tree, elms, oak, and firs. It pro- 
duces alſo bananas, pine- apples, oranges, lemons, citrons, limes, 
rapes, figs, dates, and apricots. In the Sgvarmas,or meadows, the 


orned cattle are plentiful, and run about wild; theſe the hunters - 
ſhoot on account of the value of their hides. Horſes in the French 


part are numerous, ſufficient to provide all the neighbouring colo- 
nies; there are likewiſe a prodigious number of wild hogs and 
horſes, The rivers are full of fiſh, and the coaſts full of turtles. 
In the rivers * ſand is found. Of the mineral creation, Sz. Do- 
min go is not devoid. There are to be found many copper and iron 
mines, and likewiſe maſſive iron, and hills of magnet - tones. The 
culture of the French colonies could bear an increaſe of one- 
fourth, if the planters were better provided with negroes, of which 
the importation in foreign veſſels was prohibited under a great 
penalty. However, fince the goth of Auguſt, 178g, they were 
permitted to import for ſale in &. Domingo into three ports, Port- 


au-prince, Cap-Frangois, and Cayes St. Lowis, in veſſels, at leaft, of - 
fixty tons; wood of all kind, and even dyer's wood; live cattle f 


all Kind; falt beef, but no falt pork ; all kinds of ſalt fiſh ; rice; 
maize, pulfe, hides, furs, roſin, and pitch: but they were per» 
mitted to export molaſſes, taffia, rum, and French- manufactured 
goods only. The fituation of this iſland is highly favourable to the 
ere with the Spaniſh colonies, with which a confiderable 
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„7 million 1b, of cotton; 600,000 lb. of cocoa; 
1 million Ib. of dyers wood; 15,000 hides; ſome 
orlean, caſſia, tortoiſe- ſhell, &c. ; and large quan- 

tities of taſſia, and molaſſes. 


The rich and fertile country in St. Domingo 
which France has added to her dominions, was 
totally neglected when poſſeſſed by Spain, whoſe 
foreign poſſeſſions are ſo numerous that ſhe is not 
able to make a proper uſe, or cultivate any of them 
to the beſt advantage; the richeſt plains lie there- 
fore in waſte. I am convinced that ſuch is the 
active ſpirit of Frenchmen, that they will enlarge 
the productions of this iſland, and turn their abun- 
dance to a very good account; they will cultivate 
the many valuable ſalt works therein; they will 

probably open again and work the gold mines of 
Cibao, which formerly produced 460,000 dollars 
(103, Fool.) annually. They will take a farther 
ad vantage of the ſituation of this iſland, and en- 
deavour to increaſe the ſmuggling trade with 


which employed 32,650 whites of both ſexes; 6,036 mulattos, or 
free negroes; and zoo, ooo negro ſlaves. The produce of &. 
Domingo was, in 1787, 58, 182, 40; lb. white or zerrs ſugar; 
72,898,676 lb. raw or brown ſugar; 90,003,161 lb. coffee; 
6,806,714 lb. cotton; 1,166,197 lb. indigo, &c. The value of the 
importation into St. Domingo from France amounted in the ſame 
year to 150,023,627 livres, (6, 250, 98 fl.); and of the exportation 
for France, to 159,139,797 livres, (6, 630, 4 fol.); in the ſame year 
was exported, in gold and filver, 2,600,000 livres, (about 
110, oool.) | | | 
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South America, which produces a conſiderable 
gain. They will, in a few years, not only cover 
with numerous fleets the beautiful ports of this 
iſland, but likewiſe the large bays of the penin- 
ſula * of Samana; and the poſſeſſion of this ex- 


cellent iſland may enable them to engroſs the 
commerce of all the Veſt-India lands. 


I flatteggmyſelf, Sir, that you will now ap ii 8 


ledge theſe ſtatements to be convincing, and that 
France, ſhould .ſhe be ſuffered to retain her 
ſeizures, will, in a few years, be a ſtate highly 
dangerous to every other European power. To 
counteract which, the latter muſt immediately and 
ſincerely unite all their ſtrength, or ſink for ever 
in one common ruin.—And woe be to thoſe EA. 


ropean Monarchs who ſuffer themfelves to be 
lulled aſleep by flattering aſſertions! F —Woe be. 


to thoſe who are not yet apprehenſive of their 
danger! of a danger really exiſting; that not only 


* 


* France formerly employed 347 large trading veſſels, and kept 


them conſtantly engaged in carrying the productions of het part 
of St. Domingo. 


Samana is a peninſula, and not an iſland, as has been marked in 


feyeral bad maps. Tortue.is an iſland about one mile from Sz. Do- 
mingo, the produce thereof, and of a few iſlands belonging to St. 
Domingo, is of about 1,500,000 livres in value (62,500l.) 


+ Moſt likely by promiſes to the Court of B-rl-n, of an aggran- 


dizement in the North, and the change of M-ckl-ab-rg for Weſt- 
Phalia to the preſent Duke of that country, 
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threatens the ſubverſion of their thrones, but 
ſhould they retain their ſceptres, experience may 
teach them, that, in alliance with the French Di- 
rectory, the poſſeſſion of them will be inſecure l 
Even this favour will be a ſcanty one, for they 
and their ſubjects muſt become indirect ſlaves to 
France, and conſtant contributors to her grandeur 
and elevation! Is it poſſible that they can expect 


any thing elſe, from what they have already wit- 


A; in the ay of _> infant ſtate ? 


Theſe are aſſertions Rides upon what we have 
ſeen and heard; they challenge confutation; and 
if France is permitted to accompliſh her defigns ; 
deſigns, of which, in the height of her ſucceſſes, 
ſhe mate an open avowal, it will only depend on 
herſelf to ſecure a complete independence of all 
other parts of Europe, which ſhe will cut and carve 
in a greater degree than ſhe has already done ; and, 
certainly, ſhe does not want activity to accompliſh 


her Napa 


Confider what 1 have ſtated, and you muſt be 
convinced, that the neceſſity of carrying on the 
war is not only obvious, becauſe the French have 
rejected the offer of making an honourable peace; 
but upon other grounds ;—it is unavoidable, — 
Your own ſelf-preſervation, the maintenance of 
your glorious conſtitution, which 'has till now 
ſecured to you the uninterrupted poſſeſſion of all 
the property you have been able to acquire by 
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your ſkill, induſtry, and laudable ſpeculations in 
commerce are involved in the proſecution of it. 
The wiſdom of Miniſtry is to be commended for 
that foreſight which took care, as far as circum- 
ſtances would permit, that you ſhould not be 
deprived of the prerogatives which you, above 
all other nations, enjoy; and to which you axe ſo 
juſtly entitled; by concluding a premature and 
unſtable, and, for that reaſon, an ignominious 
peace. This delay has, at leaſt, afforded time to 
other powers for reflection; it has opened their 
eyes; they ſee the brink of -a precipice upon 
which they cloſely ſtand. It is to be hoped that 
they will not take leave of their judgement, and 
continue to graſp after ſhadows, or to pay atten- 
tion to thoſe falſe colours, which may be pre- 
ſented in order to dazzle and bewilder their ſenſes. 


Should you be led to doubt the validity of 
what I have with ſo much freedom aſſerted, my 
next letter will, I flatter myſelf, remove your 
doubts, and carry conviction home to you! boſom,” 


For the preſent, I beg oy to remain, 
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LETTER XIV. 


DBAR SIR, 


"ag may, in anſwer to my laſt, reply, that 


France, when once again in poſſeſſion of an eſta- 


- bliſhed and regular government, may, from an 
ardent deſire of peace and tranquillity, be induced 
to reſtore a conſiderable part of her acquired ter- 
Titory. - But of ſuch an event taking place, the 


proſpect is diſtant. No peace can be effected 


upon terms of ſecurity, ſo long as the affairs 
.of e remain in the ſituation _—_ do at 


. preſent... 


Allowing, for a moment, . Royaliſts do 
ultimately ſucceed in re-eſtabliſhing Monarchy in 
France, and that a great part of the emigrants re- 
turn to their native country, can it be ſuppoſed 
that theſe men would venture to adviſe the reſto- 
ration of a part of its conqueſts? Are not theſe 
very emigrants Frenchmen, who cannot behold 
the increaſed power of France with an eye of in- 
difference? On the contrary, their hearts will be 
ready to declare, that this aggrandizement of 
power, and theſe new ſources of wealth, have been 
acquired by French blood; and if many of them 


zoſed 
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were unjuſtly wreſted from foreign empires, they 
were purchaſed at the expence of their native 
country; they will not therefore be over anxiaus 
to reſtore what was obtained at fo dear a rate. 
I entertain no doubts in my own mind, that ſuch 
are the genuine ſentiments of the majority of the 
emigrants, | 


But ſhould the Republic remain erect for a ſtill” 
longer time, and in her own way acquire more 
order and ſtrength, of reſtoration ideas will not 
occur. Do we not know that, in ancient times, 
Republics were more addicted to pride, more cha- 
racteri zed for inflexibility, and were more n 
cious than Monarchies : ? 


The rulers of the French Republic are ſo nu- 
merous, and ſo defirous are they to take care of 
themſelves *, that it is moſt likely they will uſu- 
riouſly exact enormous demands from thoſe terri- 
tories which have been obligated to ſubmit to the 
graſp of their unjuſt authority. On which ac- 
count they will be ſo much the more averſe to the 
idea of giving up any thing of their prey. I con- 
feſs, that to me it appears not at all improbable, 
that even the emigrants will encourage the ruters 


* A freſh proof of this has lately occurred. - The two French 
Councils of 750 decreed to themlelyes an increaſe el ſalaries for | 
their private uſe, 
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of France in ſuch a reſolution, merely with the 
, hope of ſharing the plunder; in which, ſhould 
they ſucceed, they may be induced to regard it as 
a juſt indemnification wel the loſſes his ſuſtained 
by emigrating. 


That the French will endeavour to avail them 
ſelves of the utmoſt advantages which their ac. 
quired property will afford, there is not a ſhadow 
of doubt. Experience has already given ſufficient 
proofs of that. After the downfall of Rober- 
ſpierre, the deeds of the ſucceeding rulers, at firſt 
ſight, opened to the view a brighter proſpect. But 
the dawn was ſoon overcaſt, and clouds again 
- darkened the horizon. It was after the fall of this 
ſangninary tyrant that the more tranquil, and, by 
many conſidered, the more moderate government, 
ſubſtituted in the place of equity, thoſe ſcandalous 
proceedings, and that ſyſtem of depredation and 
robbery which I have had occaſion to enumerate 
in my former letters. The men of which it con- 
fiſted have violated the laws of juſtice in their own 
country. Theſe have deprived the Swiſs of their 
government, property, and comfort : and theſe 
have robbed and, plundered all their allies, and 
thoſe whom they ſtyled their friends. 


From theſe preliminary proofs we may antic 
* the furure na. of the F rench. 


Unleſs all chi_es WEAT A deceitful [garb we can 


eir | 
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expect nothing leſs than a- horrid perverſion of 
the gigantic power of France, in her conduct to- 
wards all the other ſtates of Europe; at leaſt ſo 
long as the. preſent government, of that country 
exiſts. In all the changes, through which it has 
paſſed, ſince the murder of Louis the Sixteenth, 
the conduct of- the French, towards foreign 
countries, have continued the ſame. Monarchies - 
and Republics have experienced from them the 
ſame marks of contempt, and have been equally 
deſpiſed : they have even acted in a ſimilar man- 
ner to their friends. = | 


To prove this aſſertion, I need not deſire du 
to look at the behaviour of the French to the So- 
vereigns on the banks of the Rhine, in Franconia, 
Murtemburg, and Suabia: I have no occaſion to 
direct your attention to thoſe ſcandalous plays 
performed at the theatre of Paris *—a crime of 
which no civilized nation upon earth was before 
accuſed, I will not awaken your recollection of 
their conduct towards Venice, Rome, Sicily, Far- 
dinia, and Kult aer land. | 


But I would ane you of the ili-bred ſpeech 
that was made by the French to the Swediſh Am- | 


* The . n 
lized world were: iſt, Le Jugement des Roir, Ec. par Silvaire 
Marechal. Paris, L'an Second de la Republick. 2dly, Les Falies de 
George, Paris, The repreſentation of theſe plays continues ſtill 
io be permitted. open Gr = — 
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baſſador, of their incredible proceedings againſt the 
Pruſſian dominions beyond the Rhine, and that too 
after the peace with Pruſſia was concluded; of 
their inſolent behaviour towards Switzerland, 
Hamburgh, Tuſcany, and America; and of their 
perſeverance in demanding an oath of hatred to 
Monarchs, notwithſtanding their having con- 
cluded peace with five crowned heads“, and 
ſeveral ſovereign Princes, and being in alliance 

with two Kings!! All this clearly demonſtrates, 
that theſe new republicans are totally devoid of 
reſpect either for friend or foe, and that every one 
who refuſes immediate ſubmiſſion to their treach- 
erous ſchemes and exorbitant demands is treated 
with rigour and injuſtice : they have, moreover, 
dared to ſhew their vulgar arrogance to the re- 
moteſt ſtates, and that too without the leaſt pro- 
vocation. f n=] 


Who could ſuppoſe that there ſhould remain a 
fingle Monarch inclined to place any faith in ſuch 
friends and allies? A fingle one, who can heſitate 

to unite with fortitude and reſolution, his ſtrength 
to check the violence of uſurped power, to ſtop the 
_ lawlefs exceſſes of depredation and plunder, and to 


4 
® Peace was concluded with the Emperor; the Kings of Spain, 

of Pruſſia, of Sardinia; of Sicily; the Elector of Saxony; the 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany ; the Dukes of Wurtemburgh and Ba- 
varia; and the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, &c. The Kings with 
whom they are in alliance, are thoſe of Denmark and Sweden. : 
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re-eſtabliſh; if it be poſſible, the common ſalety 
of all—the peace and tranquillity of r ? 


I am, dear Sir, 


Yours, &c. 


= 
Wadi. Ad Lan SEL Lud - * 
; Wh 3 
— — = 


LETTER xv. 


8 : 
DEAR un, fs, 


I 8 finiſh the vidure that I have N 
of the political ſituation of Europe, without re- 
minding you and the inhabitants of Great Britain, 
that your commerce is the object of French envy 
and peculation. Great Britain, it is the ardent 
wiſh of France, to humble; her trade it is her aim 


to deſtroy. She longs to undermine your happi- 


neſs ; ſhe has exerted every nerve to annihilate 
your trade. But her efforts and deſires have been 
at variance, or a good Providence has interpoſed 
in behalf of England. 24 = 


In the * of Lew the Fourteenth . ſyſte- 
matic. plan was laid for the aggrandizement of 
France, and the diminution of che power of Ee 
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land; on the feaſibility of that plan, there was but 


one mind; but concerning the means whereby it 


was to be effected, two violent factions ſprung 


up. The firſt was for obtaining their object, by 


acquiring an aſcendancy on the Continent : the 
latter, which ultimately proved the moſt power- 
ful, wiſhed France to direct her attention ſolely 
to the augmentation of her marine; to encou- 
rage an increaſe of commerce; to engage the ma- 
ritime nations of Europe in her intereſts ; and by 


fo doing, to undermine the energy of England 


upon her own element. The latter faction con- 


tended, that it was England which deranged the 


whole continental ſyſtem of Europe ; and that if 
ſhe were diſabled, the powers of the Continent 


would fall into their due ſubordination. This 
party, it appears, has acted uniformly on this prin- f 


ciple, from its firſt eſtabliſhment down to the 
preſent moment. Their object, till the revolu- 
tion, was but faintly diſcovered; but it is now 
ſelf-evident, and admits of no inquiry. Whether 
the friends of monarchy, the inventors of the 
guillotine and pike, or the moderates, held the 
reighs of government in France, this object, as a 
ruling principle, was purſued by all. They had 
flattered themſelves with ſucceſs, and were ac- 
tually endeavouring to ſhut us out of the Medi- 
terranean. Holland, Spain, Sardinia, Sicily, and 
the European ports in Taly, had fallen into the 
vortex of French power, and the two firſt were 
engaged in a- war Vin us for the deſtruction of 


Ca F 


our navy and commerce.' They aimed at the de- 

ſtruction of our Levant trade, and carried their 

views of devaſtation beyond the conception of 
moderate capacities. But in one moment theſe 
illuſions vaniſhed, and one deciſive victory has 
been of the moſt important ſervice to England, and 

has extended its beneficial conſequences to all 

thoſe powers which were ſubjugated to the will 
of France I allude to Lord Nelſon's victory off 
the mouth of the Nile. The face of affairs fince 

that glorious event has aſſumed a different 
aſpect and, mould a firm, manly, and a united 
coalition, be formed of the great Continental 
powers, the French may yet be ſtopped in their 
career, and taught to reſpect thoſe Rights of 
Man,” which their philoſophy has inſtructed 
them to Violate in all its parts. 


There never occurred an object of chad im- 
portance, nor one that demanded more the ſe- 
rious conſideration of the Britiſh Government; 
and of every individual in this country, than the 
prefent conflict with France. The rulers of that 
country, during the republican ſyſtem bf its g- 
vernment have invariably held out, and the 
preſent oligarchy avow, that their principal 
views are directed to che Veltrückion of the Bririſh - 
commerce and manufactures—“ Peace with che 
whole world ; but war with England, until me 
is ruined, by the deffruRtion of her trade, uhrit 
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her merchants are become bankrupts, and her 
national 6 is fallen!!“ 


- This is the language of the French Di- 
rectory. 


And} if to what has been ſaid we conſider 
the fruitful ſoil of France, her progreſs in huſ- 
bandry, her numerous production of all kinds ; 
the cheapneſs of the neceſſaries of life in that 

country, and the low rate of manual labour, ſo 
much facilitated by inland water carriage—if we 
reflect on the allurements which are held out 
to artificers, and men of property, to ſettle in 
France, and the conſequent increaſe of her ma- 
nufactures, upon the return of peace—Theſe, 
among others, are great advantages ; indeed they 
are of ſuch magnitude as will give to France, 
placed in the centre of Europe, a power not-to 
be reſiſted. If then France is ſuffered, with all 
theſe internal advantages, to retain the poſſeſſion 
of what ſhe has acquired during the war, the con- 
ſequence will eventually prove fatal to the whole 


af Europe. - 
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The expences of the war, therefore, however 
ere to Great Britain, ought to be re- 
garded in no other light than as prudently and 
neceſſarily incurred for her ſelf-preſervation. It 
is to be hoped, that by her active energy and 
internal union of ſentiment, ſhe will be enabled 


r 
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to defeat the deſigns of the enemy, keep poſſeſ- 


ſion of that preponderance in the ſcale of Eu- 
rope which ſhe has hitherto poſſeſſed, and caſt 
her mantle over thoſe defenceleſs States which 


muſt otherwiſe fall a prey to French tyranny and 


French WN 
I remain, 
| Dear. Sir, 
| 
FINIS, 
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